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I. — Recent  Co.m.mi.mc.atjons  i  rom   Hayti. 
Continued  frorn  A^u.  7S,  p.  213. 

Wk  now  resume  our  extracts  from  the  letters  of  our  Haytian 
correspondent,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  general  aspect  of  Haytian 
society,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Haytian  cultivator.  We  shall 
first  insert  some  general  remarks  of  our  traveller  on  the  subject  of  Hay- 
tian sugar  cultivation,  in  addition  to  those  which  closed  the  extracts  in 
our  former  number.  Having  stated  his  opinion,  that,  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  Hayti,  the  culture  of  sugar,  on  the  old  plan  of  large 
establishments,  conducted  by  numerous  bodies  of  labourers,  collected 
on  one  spot,  was  likely  to  be  greatly  obstructed,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

"  The  natural  fertility  of  the  country  enables  the  agriculturist  to  draw 
from  the  same  land  a  continual  succession  of  the  same  crops,  without 
deteriorating  the  soil.  The  sugar  canes,  which  are  pern)itted  year  after 
year  to  grow  in  the  same  fields,  and  spring  from  the  same  roots, 
vegetate  so  densely,  that  their  growth  is  impeded  by  their  closeness, 
and  the  dry  decaying  leaves  are  never  removed.  These  causes  operate 
as  a  continual  preventive  to  economy  and  good  management,  circum- 
stances so  essential,  where  the  influence  of  freedom,  and  the  facility  of 
becoming  the  farmer  of  one's  own  fields,  have  not  left  for  the  sugar 
growers  on  a  large  scale,  a  surplus  of  population,  whom  industry  and 
good  management  recommend  for  employment. 

"  The  estates  which  can  only  be  rendered  productive  by  the  aid 
of  cattle-mills,  are  therefore  almost  all  abandoned,  as  subjecting  the 
elaboration  of  the  commodity  to  an  expenditure  not  commensurate  with 
its  price  in  the  market.  But  where  the  old  aqueducts  can  becommanded, 
or  new  ones  constructed,  water-mills  have  been  erected,  and  the  estates 
are  in  vigorous  activity, yielding  a  sufficient  return  at  least  to  encourage 
the  propiietor  to  proceed  in  making  the  works  substantial,  in  per- 
fecting the  machinery,  and  giving  spirit  to  the  labour  of  the  cultivators. 

"  If  the  condition  of  the  soil  should  render  it  necessary  to  restore  the 
exhausted  fertility  of  the  lands,  and  to  maintain  their  profitable  tillage,  by 
a  successive  change  in  the  crops,  and  by  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  it 
is  evident  that  necessity  would  impose  such  a  system  on  the  agricul- 
turist as   would  compel  him  to  adopt  the  best  economv  of  labour,  and 
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thai  Ix-lter  mode  of  cultivation,  by  which  a  superior  (|uahly  >■!  rane 
than  that  in  use  would  be  brought  to  the  null.  At  present,  ihi  w  .isle 
coo.ii*l«  I"  eiiiploviinj  the  lew  hands  whicli  are  to  be  ol)taiuo<l,  in 
manufaclurin^  a  bad  article.  The  canes  here  grown  are  really  uiforior, 
and  to  aggravate  the  evil,  are  often  deteriorated  in  nuality,  by 
lying  too  long  in  heaps  after  being  cut,  before  they  are  grouiul  and 
boiled.  'I'he  sugar  becomes  thus  so  charged  with  acidity,  as  to  cause 
a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  alkali  to  be  necessary  to  neulraliio  it  for 
o-ranulation,  an  occurrence  that  greatly  darkens  Us  colour  and  dimi- 
nishes its  value  :  or  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  it  of  good  tint, 
by  introducing  but  little  alkali,  the  grain  is  so  charged  with  uncrysial- 
lized  juice  as  to  render  it  an  intirm  and  damp  compost,  not  at  all  suited 
for  the  moist  climate  of  Europe.  It  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  liilK-,  and 
cultivate  well,  and  thus  to  proportion  the  end  to  the  means.  And  in  order 
to  secure  a  due  attention  to  keeping  the  canes  free  to  the  air,  the  best 
means  of  their  vigorous  growth,  it  would  be  a  prudent  arrangement  m  the 
proprietor,  to  recjuire  that  the  cultivators  should  establish  their  gardens 
for  green  cro|)S,  such  as  the  patata,  the  maize,  and  the  yam,  in  alternate 
rows  with  tlie  canes,  instead  of  having  them  in  separate  patches 
mingled  in  the  same  fields  as  at  present.  By  this  means  they  would 
bring  one  necessary  species  of  toil  and  superiniendance  in  contact  with 
another.  This  is  Mr.  Roper's  scheme:  his  example  should  be  like- 
wise followed  in  the  use  of  the  plough.  That  implement  should  be  used 
on  all  occasions,  as  one  among  many  modes  of  diminishing  the  requi- 
sition of  human  labour,  a  circumstance  of  the  very  first  impoilanee  in 
a  country  where  it  is  not  easily  obtained;  and,  wherever  it  is  available, 
the  system  of  paying  the  cultivator  by  a  portion  of  the  proceeds,  gives 
to  all  concerned  an  interest,  equal  to  their  res[)ective  proportions,  in  a 
system  of  judicious  economy. 

"  The  value  of  the  commodity  in  the  market  fi.ves  the  price  of  labour. 
Haytiaii  sugar,  therefore,  cannot  command  a  remunerating  price,  when 
the  market  is  notoriously  bad  even  for  the  better  sort  of  pro«luce, 
elaborated  in  the  slave  colonies,  with  which  it  must  enter  into  compe- 
tition. M.  SenateurL'Espinasse,  we  have  seen,  has  resorted  to  refining  the 
article.  Bv  this  scheme,  bringing  as  much  of  home  labour  us  possible 
to  bear  on  the  value  of  the  commodity  and  to  make  part  of  its  profits. 
he  really  produces  an  article  which  can  enter  a  European  market 
in  com|>etition  with  all  but  English  refined  sugars;  and  if  it  was  not 
for  the  system  of  drawbacks  and  bounties,  by  which  this  English  manu- 
facture IS  enabled  to  command  a  continental  purchaser,  the  sinigHle  of 
the  competitions  would  be  a  less  difficult  one  to  the  Hayiian  agri- 
culturist." 

"  When  the  successful  revolution  of  St.  Domingo  had  inccrporalcd  the 
slaves  with  their  masters,  t'orming  one  tree  united  community,  ecpjal 
before  the  law,  enjoying  the  same  civil  rights  and  liberties,  the  greater 
portion  of  them  remained  without  any  property  in  the  soil,  anil  therefore 
subject  to  a  life  of  labour.  The  revolution,  indeed,  gave  liberty  to  every 
one,  but  it  only  endowed  with  landed  wealth  a  portion  of  the  pi  (j|jle  ; 
these  were  the  men  who  had  dune  service  to  the  state;  as  they  were  the 
warriors,  »o  they  were  nurasrous.     There  were  many  who  had  shared 
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the  benefit  of  freedom  thus  acquired,  without  enduring  the  hardships, 
or  earning^  the  honours  of  the  struggle.  These  men  had  no  land  of  their 
own,  though,  from  being  once  the  slaves,  they  had  now  become  the  free 
peasantry  of  the  country.  With  their  emancipation  from  the  bondage 
that  made  their  life  and  services  the  personal  property  of  another,  they 
had  not  acquired  an  exemption  from  a  state  of  dependency.  The  pre- 
gcriptionsof  the  rural  code  which  bound  them  to  agriculture,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  and  better  employment,  merely  acted  on  that  necessity 
which  obliged  them,  as  husbandmen,  to  attach  themselves  freely  to  some 
fellow-citizen,  possessing  lands,  so  as  to  draw  a  subsistence  from  their 
labour. 

"The  divisions  of  rank,  and  the  relationship  of  the  cultivators  and 
proprietors,  recognized  and  regulated  by  the  *  code  rural,'  are  but  the 
recognition  of  distinctions  not  created  by  the  law,  but  arising  from  cir- 
cumstances originating  in  the  events  through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  which  time  must  be  ever  changing. 

"  In  regulating  the  acquisition  of  property,  the  legislature  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  minimum  of  land  which  a  purchaser 
can  acquire  to  an  estate  of  fivecarreaus,  or  fifteen  acres;  and  this  being 
just  deemed  a  substantial  provision  for  a-free  man  and  his  family,  it  can- 
not be  subdivided.  The  law  thus  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  no  pro- 
prietor of  land  under  the  condition  of  an  independent  farmer.*  The  rest 
of  the  population,  whose  means  cannot  reach  this  measure  of  wealth, 
must  have  recourse  to  a  life  of  service  for  hire,  and  to  them  the  law  has 
secured  the  enjovment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  by  a  certain  portion 
in  the  proceeds  of  tillage,  so  as  to  give  them  a  visible  interest  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  agriculture  on  which  they  subsist.  It 
recognizes  the  cultivator  and  proprietor  for  useful  subjects  in  a  state  of 
reciprocal  dependency.  The  negro  peasantry  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  '  coloni  partiarii,'  or  the  metayers  of  the  feudal  times, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  lord  is  bound  to  divide  every  grain  with 
the  metayer,  instead  of  the  metayer  with  the  lord  ;  and  the  bargain 
ha.s  a  limited  duration  ;  after  which,  it  may  be  mutually  renewed  or  dis- 
solved, a  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  essential  freedom  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  the  nature  of  the  proceeds,  and  of  the  commodity  which  the 
capital  of  the  one,  and  the  toil  of  the  other,  elaborates  for  the  market." 
We  now  return  to  our  traveller's  narrative. 

"  Aug.  8.  By  day  light  this  day  we  were  to  be  stirring  for  a  visit  to 
the  highlands  of  La  Coupe,  but  wc  loitered  about  town  till  the  sun  was 
well  up.  We  met  the  gardeners  of  Grand  Fond  coming  with  ass  loads 
of  European  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  market  in  town.  I  remarked, 
for  tin;  first  time,  that  very  many  of  the  young  females  were  deeply 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  learnt  that  the  disease,  as  well  as  the 
measles, had  i)een  an  importation  brought  by  the  American  immigrants. 
It  iR  computed  that  in  the  time  these  diseases  prevailed,  not  less  than 
.00,000   of  the   inhabitants   perished.      Dr.  Williamson,   formerly  the 

•  II  is  evident  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statement,  qnoterl  at  p.  138  in  the  last  No 
Hi  It  iIh  jiuiiilx  I  of  tiicse  inf!e[)tiKU  lit  farmers,  'm  IlaytMu  yturDCii,  as  tlicv  niav 
*>'■  •..1!(H,  inii-^f  lir  rnnMHcrablr'.  .<ri'l  tli.  y  ai^-  iit(  f  wruily  ,.  irinvMn;-  t.Oflv 
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health  officer  of  Porl-au-Princo,  tells  nie,  lluit  lie  not  untrei|ueiiilv  -^iw 
three  persons  Ivinij  dead  at  the  same  lime  in  one  cottage  ;  and  tliai  the 
living  ciHild  scarcely  })ert'orm  the  rites  ot"  sepulture.  So  limited  li.ul 
been  the  intercourse  of  the  islanders  with  the  world  at  large,  un<ier  that 
Europtn\n  policy  which  shuts  them  up  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
shores,  that,  in  their  healthy  possession  of  liberty,  every  variolus  dis- 
ea«e  had  exhausted  itself,  and  the  small-pox  was  so  entirely  unknown, 
that  they  had  forgotten  its  very  name.  When  the  mortal  pestilence 
came  among  them,  and  swept  off  by  thousands  the  young  and  robust, 
the  terrified  people  gave  it-  the  appellation  of  the  '  great  master,'  (\v. 
grand  monsieur,)  looking  upon  it  as  an  unprecedented  visitation.  Since 
that  Ume,  they  have  vaccinated  their  young,  and  the  variolus  pock  has 
been  rendered  harmless — such  has  been  the  better  knowledge  gained 
by  dreadful  experience. 

"  As  we  rose  on  the  gentle  and  continuous  ascent,  we  looked  down 
into  the  ravine  beside  us,  and  saw  some  well  built  cottages,  wiih  com 
fields,  and  banana  grounds. 

"  La  Coupe  is  a  little  village  situated  on  the  plateau  of  son.e  marly 
mountains,  and  receives  its  name  trom  being  a  sort  of  short  cut,  to  the 
Cul  de  Sac,  into  that  jiart  of  it  where  the  Grande  Riviere  just  issues  into 
the  plains;  the  soil  is  stony  but  fertile  ;  a  stream  of  water  rushes  with 
vigour  from  its  rocks,  dividing  itself  through  numerous  channels  into  the 
gardens  of  the  cottagers.  The  Fiench  Consul's  place  of  retirement  is 
at  La  Coupe,  and  I  enjoyed  its  wild  gardens  in  a  visit  to  the  hospitable 
proprietor  from  whom  the  grounds  are  rented,  and  whose  humble  Sun- 
day cottage  stands  within  them.  From  these  hills  the  plains  and  the 
lakes  of  Cul  de  Sac  are  discerned. 

"  August  9lh.  Before  sunrise  we  were  away  through  the  woodland 
roads  from  La  Cpupe  to  Bellevue,  to  see  the  plains  Mature,  a  scene  de- 
scribed to  us  as  one  of  incomparable  beauty.  Our  road  was  a  narrow 
track  through  vales  and  defiles,  formed  by  the  irregular  acclivity  of  the 
mountain.  Little  coffee  settlements  and  provision  plantations  skirled 
the  road  side,  having  quiet  humble  cottages  hid  by  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
hollows.  Pathways  diverged  here  and  there  to  the  successive  breaks 
above  us.  The  cultivation,  without  being  dense,  was  frequent.  Some 
of  the  lands  were  newly  planted.  A  settlement  lielonging  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Monsieur  Imbert,  was  richly  verdant  with  young  coHie 
trees,  cleanly  kept,  and  diligently  pruned.  One  or  two  of  ihe  peasants 
of  the  district  speeded  by  us  on  their  mountain  palfreys,  and  we  passed 
some  two  or  three  of  the  female  cottagers,  l)oth  coloured  and  black,  who 
were  lively,  comely,  and  well  clad.  The  proprietors  here  are  generally 
those  small  farmers  who  hold  tVom  five  to  fifteen  carreaus  of  land,  culti- 
vated in  coffee,  corn,  vegetables,  and  esculent  roots,  having  a  range  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  market  of  Port-au-Prince.  We  stop|'ed 
and  conversed  with  a  negro,  who  had  saved  a  little  money  by  service  in 
France,  and  retired  here  with  his  wife  and  son,  on  a  property  he  had 
purchased  of  five  carreaus  or  fifteen  acres,  the  least  extent  of  land  lor 
which  a  title  can  be  passed.  He  had  just  finished  erecting  bis  cottage, 
seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hillock,  green  with  maize,  patate,  and  manioc, 
having  enclosed  hi?"  ground  with  an  '  Piitouragc'  of^  li\e    stakes  of  'h'' 
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modeciiiier,  one  of  the  Tithymaloides  plants.  The  whole  bore  evi- 
dence of  an  industry  that  had  reclaimed  its  fields  from  the  recent 
woodland. 

"  When  we  had  crossed  a  limpid  rivulet  that  descended  a  shallow  ra- 
vine, we  entered  the  newly  cleared  lands  of  Mature,  a  coffee  plantation 
lately  purchased  by  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Hayti.  The  coffee 
shrubs  are  little  more  than  the  underwood  of  upgrown  forests  of  Iargt3 
timber  trees,  intermingled  with  the  wild  orange,  the  avocadier  (persea 
gratissima)  the  cirouelle  (spondias  myrobolanus)  the  abricot  (mamea 
americano)  and  the  shrubby  caimite.  Hillside  and  hollow  were  being 
cleared  of  the  superfluous  wood,  and  the  newly  pruned  trees  were  fast 
assuming  all  the  importance  of  the  old  plantation.  Lofty  latiniers,  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  class  of  fan  palms,  and  the  elegant  plumy  foliage 
of  the  palmetto  royal,  were  left  here  and  there  to  enrich  the  sumptuous 
vegetation  of  the  mountain  forests. 

"  Mature  is  situated  in  the  bold  and  broken  descent  of  the  fort  crested 
mountain  of  Bellevue.  Green  peaks  projecting  from  the  principal 
range,  shut  in  the  landscape  to  the  south  east.  From  the  terrace  of  the 
old  habitation,  embellished  with  fruit  trees,  and  blossoming  shrubs, 
grapes,  figs,  oranges,  pomegranates,  roses,  and  jessamines,  we  looked 
down  on  the  vast  extent  of  the  Cal  de  Sac.  The  teeming  plain  was  laid 
out,  like  a  map  before  us. — Roads  intersected  the  country,  and  cottages 
and  sugar  mills  spotted  the  landscape,  some  in  ruins  amid  the  wilder- 
ness, and  others  newly  erected  sending  up  their  smoke  in  the  midst  of 
the  rich  vegetation  of  verdant  cane  fields,  divided  into  rectangular 
srjuares  by  lines  of  green  hedges,  and  irrigated  by  the  numerous  canals 
that  draw  their  waters  from  the  stream  of  the  Grande  Riviere. 

"  We  returned  to  La  Coupe  by  mid-day.  An  annual  feast  had  been 
formerly  kept  there,  where  the  stream  rushes  from  under  the  rocks  by 
the  hill  side,  pouring  its  little  cascade  by  the  roots  of  high  and  shadowy 
trees.  The  death  of  the  individual  who  particularly  patronized  this  sort 
of  propitiation  to  the  waters,  had  caused  a  discontinuance  of  the  yearly 
benediction  for  many  seasons,  and  now  the  f>eople  imagining  that  on 
this  account,  the  rivulet  had  never  flowed  as  abundantly  as  heretofore, 
the  neighbours  determined  to  indulge  the  popular  superstition  this  year 
and  to  revive  the  ancient  '  barbaco'  or  '  festival'  at  the  fountain.  We 
found  a  party  of  persons  of  all  classes  assembled  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
guazuma  tree  in  the  open  road,  within  the  sound  of  the  tumbling  waters 
as  they  rushed  past  them,  a  far  more  inspiring  music  to  my  ears,  than 
the  beat  of  the  bamboula  or  rustic  drum,  to  whose  measured  sounds  a 
man  and  woman  were  figuring  the  chica  dance,  and  a  chorus  of  girls 
singing.  The  ceremonies  of  the  morning  had  been  a  solemn  sacrificial 
offering  of  the  blood  of  victims  slain  for  the  feast,  and  of  libations  of 
wine  poured  out  upon  the  fountain.  Whether  it  was  an  Indian  or  African 
superstition  I  could  not  learn,  but  it  was  certainly  a  vestige  of  those 
heathen  adorations,  where  the  pleasant  places  of  wooded  hills,  cool  re- 
cesses, and  sequestered  springs  were  rendered  sacred  by  offerings  to  the 
rural  gods.  These  observances  are  still  general,  as  well  as  the  funeral 
baiKjuets,  where  the  'cup  of  consolation'  is  drank  at  the  grave  in  com 
niemoratioii    of  (he  dead.     The   Catholic    clergy  have  endeavoured  to 
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LuiiipooMti  v^'i^  L'*^**^  supcrsliCiuut,  by  cunveiliii;^'  liicm  nilu  C'lirislian 
.•tffwiBonie*.  There  have  accordi;igly  been  pructssioiis  to  river  sources, 
which  have  eonverled  the  heathen  oblations  into  pious  oHerin^js  tor  still 
conUnuetl  blessings;  and  devout  remembrances  of  the  dead,  wlucli 
have  changed  the  sensual  orgies  inlo  masses  at  the  <>^rave  tor  tia*  repose 
of  the  soul.  Many  a  needy  cultivator  hoards  his  little  wealth,  that  he 
may  reijuile  hirnaeif  of  this  duty  to  a  deceased  parent  or  relative,  at 
lea^jt  once  before  he  dies. 

"  Aiunist  10. — We  had  set  otf  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
intj,  wilba  bri;^ht  moon  and  clear  starry  sky  over-head,  to  visit  the  cool 
uplands,  and  cultivated  valleys  of  Grand  Fond,  and  to  reach  the  scenes 
of  the  black  mountains. 

"  (>ur   road    layover    tlie  ascent  of  the  mountains  above    La  Coupe, 
and  we  were  Ratified,  as  we  proceeded  along  the  high  ridges  we  had  to 
pa^ss,  with  the  sight  of  tinelv  cultivated  spots,  amid  the  breaks  of  se([ues- 
tered  vallevs,  or  along   steeps   that  seemed   scarcely  accessible  to  the 
hand  of  industry.     We  saw  them  but  dimly  by    moonlight;   but   as  we 
returned,  we  perceived  they  were  plantations  of  cotfee  interspersed  with 
corn.     The  cottages  had  about  them  gardens  arranged  with  admirable 
order,  in  regular  beds,  with  [)athway  intervals,  kept  free  from  all  extra- 
neous  vegetatioQ,  and  filled  with   the   esculent  vegetables   of   Europe, 
such  as  the  cabbage,  the  cauliHower,  the  artichoke,  the  pea,  the  onion, 
the  lettuce,  the   endive,  the  carrot,  the   beet-root,   the  turnip,  and  the 
potatoe,  or   more  propelv  the  pomme  de  terrc  of  France,  the  solanum 
tuberosum  of  the  botanists ;   besides  these,  there  were  the   malvacious, 
the  liguminous,  and  seciaminous  plants  of  the  tropics,  and  many  more, 
such  as  the  melon  kind,  the  manioc  orcassava,  and  tiieconvolvulus  patata. 
One  of  the  small  cotiee  planters  of  the  ncighbouihood  passed  us  on  our 
road;   his  horse,  though  loaded,  climbed    the   steep   acclivities  of  the 
mountain  with  the  agility  of  a  cat.     I  was  surprised  at  the  fearless  con- 
fidence with  which  he  rode  over  ndges,  where  a  single  false  step  would 
have  [)lunged  him  into  the  deep  ravines  many  a  hundred  f^^t  below  him. 
•'  When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Morne  Noir,   the  day    was  just 
dawning.      We  had  heard  in  the  copses  by   the  road    side,   as  we  tra- 
velled, a  peculiar  kind    of  lizard,   whose  sounds  so  resemble  the  ham- 
mering of  a  workman  on  a  small  anvil,  that  the  people  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  machoquet,  or  the  blacksmith  ;   but  when  we   got   among 
the  woodlands,  as  the  tirst   light  of  the   morning  broke,  we  were  sur- 
prised by  the  voice  of  a  remarkable  thrush,  common  only  in  these  lofty 
solitudes.      Its  song  was  composed  of  about   five  notes,  but  so  Hnely 
modulated  and  combined,  and  so  much  like  the  music  of  a  small  pan- 
dean  pipe,  that  although  I  had  been  prepared   by  previous   information 
for  the  wild  melody  of  this  liltle  minstrel  of  the  mountains,    its   sudden 
sweetness  came  u[>on  me  with  a  sense  of  strange  and  unspeakabli-  ad- 
miration.     A    hundred  of  them  in  the  groves  about  us,  were  pouring 
forth  their  matin  song ;   many  appeared   to  preserve  a  sort  of  harmony 
together;   and   the   wild  music,    as    it  rose  and  fell,  was  rein^ated  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  till  the  sun  was  fairlv  upon  the  heavens,  wlun 
the  multitude  of  voices  ct  used,  and  the  chant  of  that  constant  melody, 
■<o  inueli  like  an  ailitienl  ^<in  ^  was  (  onrit\uf  d  "mIv  hv  our  or  two  birds. 
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ill  tlie  more  lonely  and  scqueetered  recesses  of  the  forest.  We  were  not 
without  other  woodland  songsters.  A  bird  of  the  finch  tribe,  warbled 
with  a  shrill  and  delicate  sweetness,  like  that  in  the  winter  notes  of  the 
robin,  but  they  were  not  as  varied.  The  wild  doves  breathed  their  me- 
lancholy music  from  the  rocks,  and  the  woodpecker's  harsh  voice  was 
heard  as  it  climbed  the  trees  for  the  morning  insects  waiting  the  sun- 
shine and  the  eva|xjralion  of  the  dews,  before  they  took  to  their  wing,  oi 
crept  from  the  holes  in  which  they  had  nestled  for  the  night. 

"  The  day  dawn  felt  excessively  cold  ;  my  very  fingers  were  shrivelled 
into  numbness,  and  my  feet  cramped  with  the  cold  as  I  dismounted 
from  my  horse.  By  Reaumur's  thermometer  there  are  eight  degrees 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  these  mountains  and  the  plains. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  district  we  found  the  fruits  of  Europe  hanging  in 
heavy  clusters  on  the  trees.  Peaches  were  in  wonderful  profusion ; 
apples  and  medlars  were  mingled  with  oranges  and  pomegranates.  The 
roses  were  beautifully  large  and  fragrant.  Geraniums  were  flowering, 
and  lilies  and  myrtles  in  blossom.  Tlie  whole  tribe  of  the  garden  vege- 
tables of  milder  climates  was  thriving  vigorously,  and  we  saw  wheat 
cultivated  for  experiment,  rearing  its  head  of  grain  for  the  autumn. 

*'  Our  visit  did  not  extend  beyond  the  coffee  plantation  of  Dronette, 
an  abandoned  property,  but  abou<  to  be  rented  by  the  British  consul, 
Mr.  Schenley,  from  the  secretary  general  Inginac.  Its  commons,  like 
all  the  lands  about  the  black  mountains,  abound  with  the  white  clover, 
the  same  as  that  of  Europe  ;  but  the  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  reject  it, 
having  much  sweeter  herbage  to  feed  upon  in  the  indigenous  and  na- 
turalized grasses  of  the  country. 

"  A  native  of  France,  much  respected  for  his  industry  and  talent  as  a 
gardener,  had  cultivated  here  a  beautiful  spot,  rich  in  all  vegetation.  The 
sheep  of  his  little  farm  were  in  the  fold;  geese  were  swimming  in  the 
rivulet  that  crossed  a  sort  of  common  by  the  road,  and  pigs  and  poultry 
were  in  abundance. 

**  We  descended  the  plantation  of  KeraschofF  close  by,  where  we 
breakfasted.  It  was  an  old  '  habitation,'  as  the  French  call  an  estate 
here,  recently  reclaimed  from  the  forest  of  wood  that  had  overgrown  it 
since  the  revolution.  The  cottage  formed  a  good  roomy  dwelling  house, 
with  a  bower  of  the  milleton,  one  of  the  cucurbitaceous  family  of  plants, 
before  the  door.  The  circular  cofiee  mill,  with  its  heavy  roller  had  just 
been  erected,  and  the  glacis  for  drying  the  berry,  was  then  employed  for 
sunning  corn  and  peas.  On  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  the  coffee  trees 
were  cleared  out  and  pruned,  and  where  the  old  shrubs  had  withered,  or 
failed  to  produce  abundantly,  young  ones  were  being  planted.  The 
gardens  had  their  peaches  and  apples,  and  rice  and  wheat  were  here 
growing  experimentally.  The  vegetables  were  those  of  the  tropics,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  were  intermingled  with  the 
well  pruned  coffee  trees.  A  waterfall  descended  down  a  wooded  steep, 
to  a  valley  in  which  the  horses  and  asses  wandered.  Fir  trees  grew  on 
the  more  exposed  uplands ;  and  poultry,  such  as  turkeys  and  fowls, 
supplied  plenty  of  food  for  household  wants. 

"  Kernschoff  comprises  thirty  carreaus,  of  which  only  two  are  in 
tillage  by  the  proprietor,  that  is  about  six  acres.  The  proceeds  of  these 
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SIX  acres  avcraj^e  lOUOlbs.  of  Lotiee  annually  ;  on  some  oct-iiiuns  as 
much  has  U-en  Leathered  as  ITOOlbs.  Matlamt>  KL-rnschoH"  is  aliiidsl 
the  only  tiller  at'  her  own  taim.  The  lands  were  tormerly  the  propcitv 
of  her  Imsband's  falher.  Being  a  white  colonist,  it  was  sequestered 
after  the  revolution,  and  has  since  been  repurchased  by  the  present 
descendant. 

"  Two  indigene  families,  of  African  blood,  rent  parts  of  the  planta- 
tion, which  they  clear  and  cultivate  upon  an  arrangement  with  the 
proprietor  to  proportion  tlie  (juantily  of  coffee  to  be  set  in,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  garden  appropriated  to  [)rovision3  and  vegetables.  They  have 
the  use  of  the  mill  to  pulp  their  coffee,  the  half  proceeds  of  which,  from 
the  annual  crops,  is  to  be  paid  as  the  yearly  rent.  No  limits  are  placed 
to  the  quantity  of  land  the  renter  cultivates,  since  whatever  it  is,  there 
is  always  an  adequate  increase  of  rent  paid  for  it,  from  the  half  proceeds 
of  the  coriee  farm.  This  is  the  common  method  resorted  to  in  Hayli 
to  restore  the  cultivation  of  this  staple,  under  the  changes  the  civil  con- 
dition of  the  people  has  undergone  since  the  revolution.  The  grounds 
of  these  renters  were  in  excellent  tillage.  They  were  laid  out  with 
great  carefulness,  the  vegetables  being  set  out  with  as  much  order  as 
those  of  London  market  gardens.  There  were  at  least  three  (jiiarters  of 
an  acre  in  cabbages,  and  half  an  acre  in  |)otaloe3  alone.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded home  we  saw  the  wife  and  daughter  of  one  of  the  cottagers  en- 
gaged in  picking  their  crops  of  peas  and  corn.  They  wished  us  a  good 
journey  as  we  passed  their  dwelling.  The  climate,  with  the  pine  trees 
and  cottage  scenery,  might  have  led  one  to  mistake  the  district  for  a 
mountain  prospect  \i\  England. 

"  We  had  descended  a  steep  pass  to  cross  the  vale  of  the  Grand 
Fond,  bounded  by  the  Bellevue  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
uplands  of  the  Morne  N'oir  on  the  other.  A  narrow  ridge  stretching 
from  both  sides  of  these  chains,  but  lower  than  either,  is  the  high  road. 
To  the  left  hand  a  dark  wooded  glen  extends  to  the  west.  To  the  east 
the  valley  is  more  spacious,  with  small  hills  and  dales,  making  gentle 
inequalities  in  the  cool  and  shadowy  bottom.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
within  the  valley  have  each  their  cottages  with  cultivation  around  them. 
These  are  planiatiens  of  coffee,  helds  of  corn,  manioc,  and  other  vege- 
tables, with  batianeries  in  the  hollows  and  declivities.  Bellevue,  crowned 
with  its  two  fortresses,  commanding  this  pass,  and  overlooking  the 
plain  country  to  the  north,  scored  as  it  was  with  ravines  like  the  fur- 
rows of  a  ploughed  held,  exhibited  on  its  gentler  slopes  scenes  of  prr- 
duclive  tillage.  The  whole  district  of  Grand  Fond  appeared  very  justly 
to  be  reputed  for  the  beauiv  of  its  scenes,  the  mild  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  the  excellence  of  its  cultivation.  The  soil  is  every  where 
a  deep,  mellow,  hazel-tinted  mould,  remark, lUlv  light  and  friable,  fret; 
froni  stones,  and  inexhaustibly  fertile.  The  plough  might  pass  over 
the  whole  of  it. 

"  When  we  had  arrived  nearly  abreast  of  the  fortified  heights  of 
Bellevue,  a  litde  settlement,  being  a  village  of  cultivators,  appeared  in 
a  gentle  vale  on  the  lelt  hand.  It  was  rather  a  sink  in  the  brow  of  a 
wooded  mountain.  Fields  of  mai/e  lined  our  path  to  the  right,  froni 
which  a  kind  of  common,  where   asses  fed,   descended  to  the  village. 
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>>traggling  coffee  trees,  but  well  pruned,  and  full  of  tlieii-  hnrvest  of 
berries,  were  glowing  here  and  there  through  this  common,  till  they 
thickened  about  the  cottages  into  dense  and  luxuriant  plantations.  Oii 
the  ascents  all  around  the  cavity  were  fields  of  corn,  provisions,  and 
vegetables.  Clumps  of  trees  crowned  the  bordering  heights.  Amid 
this  scf:fje,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  engaged  in  tilling  the 
ground  ;  each  family  in  the  culture  of  his  own  garden  and  plantation. 
As  the  smoke  ascended  silently  from  among  the  cottages,  there  seemed 
in  the  whole  of  tWs  scene  a  spirit  of  quiet  cheerful  toil,  presenting  a 
strikmg  view  of  domestic  happiness.  The  cottage  of  the  proprietor,  a  plain 
simple  residence,  stood  a  little  higher  up,  surrounded  bv  its  tilled 
grounds,  and  overlooking  the  valley.  These  were  the  settlements  of 
Mascaron  and  Langlade. 

"  As  we  descended,  the  glorious  prospect,  of  the  plains  was  spread 
before  us,  lighted  by  the  western  sun.  The  lake  marking  the  frontiers 
of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  with  its  adjoining  scenery, 
closed  the  view  to  the  east.  The  sea,  with  its  white  sand  beach,  and 
the  mountains  by  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark,  were  to  the  west.  Every  inter- 
mediate object— roads,  houses,  and  plantations  were  spread  out  with 
wonderful  distinctness.  The  river  made  its  desert  belt  through  the 
woods  and  fields.  The  mountain  of  La  Coupe,  with  the  white  marl 
road  we  had  ascended  two  days  before,  appeared  far  below  us,  and  the 
sterile  hills  between  it  and  the  plains,  lost  to  the  eye  in  their  character 
as  elevations,  seemed  only  a  wooded  border  of  the  champaign  country. 
A  cloud  of  their  misty  vapours,  which  hung  over  the  mid  vale,  coming 
rushing  past  us  before  the  sea  breeze,  warned  us  of  the  probability  of 
rain  before  night-fall.  We  descended  the  wooden  road  by  which  we 
■came  in  the  morning,  and  after  dining  and  baiting  our  horses  at  our 
friend's  at  La  Coupe,  arrived,  by  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  once  more 
wiihiu  the  heated  city  of  Port-au-Prince,  having  performed  a  mountain 
journey  of  about  sixty  miles  since  we  left  it." 

"  August  !)Oth.  An  opportunity  presenting  itself  of  visiting  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  in  company  with  two  friends  going  into  the  maho- 
gany district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Artibonite,  1  availed  myself  of  it 
before  the  ramy  season  now  near  should  set  in,  and  departed  on  a 
journey  thither  in  company  with  them.  We  quitted  Port-au-Prince  at 
half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  determining  to  make  our  halt  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  mountains.  As  we  should  accom- 
plish, before  our  return  home,  a  circuit  of  nearly  eighty  leagues  over 
mountains  and  through  rivers,  it  became  a  necessary  act  of  prudence  not 
to  push  our  horses  beyond  a  sharp  walk  for  the  first  evening,  that  we 
might  start  fresh  and  vigorous  the  next  day.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
Digneron  before  midnight.  The  weather  was  really  fine,  though  the 
moon  was  obscured,  and  the  sky  lightened  incessantly.  It  was  a 
sparkling  and  scattered  brilliancy — a  sort  of  heat-flashes  that  precede 
the  setting  in  of  the  autumnal  rains. 

"  We  passed  through  the  Croix  des  Bouquets  at  about  eleven  o'clock. 
The  inmates  of  its  peaceful  homes  were  slumbering  in  darkness  and 
silence,  a  contrast  to  that  eventful  period    when    the  fusillade  of  4.he 
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iiU'lit  sallies  were  Iieard,  and  the  conllagralioii  of  tlu-  iK-i^^liMoui  inoj 
lickis  lighted  eacli  combatant  to  his  enemy. 

"  Arrived  at  the  larni  ot'  Uigneron,  the  bois  chaiulclle,  or  ignited 
torch  wood,  soon  provided  us  a  light  for  the  unsaddling  of  our  liorses, 
and  the  disposing  of  our  baggage  and  accoutrements,  for  we  were 
armed  in  the  usual  mode  of  forest  travellers  in  lliis  country,  who  wear  the 
inacheat  and  k  iife,  more  for  ihc  convenience  of  cutting  through  thickets 
than  for  defence;  and  as  to  the  holsters  of  our  sadiiles,  they  were 
rallier  cases  for  enlivening  wines  and  licpiors  than  deposits  for  such 
ilcudlv  missiles  as  pistols  and  bullets. 

"  August  131.  By  daybreak  we  were  on  our  journey  to  the  pass  of 
C^abrite.  Our  road  lav  into  that  district  of  the  Cul  do  Sac  formerly 
known  as  les  .Marecages,  or  the  Marshes.  Where  of  old  the  pastures 
extended,  a  wood  of  fan  palms  stretched  a  ceaseless  shadow  of  radi- 
ated leaves,  among  which  cows,  horses,  and  asses,  found  shelter  and 
food.  The  road  had  been  recently  raised  beyond  the  iiiHuence  of  the 
periodical  floods.  It  was  ramparted  between  a  stockade  of  hard  wood 
through  the  marshes,  and  rose  with  a  gentle  ascent  up  to  a  sterile  tract 
of  country  that  Iwrdered  all  this  side  of  the  plains. 

"  Bctore  arriving  at  that  turn  of  the  road  which  winds  up  the  clitl's 
of  the  mountains,  and  carries  us  to  its  accessible  summits,  we  pass  a 
steep  gravelly  kind  of  sand  liill,  spotted  with  a  few  shrubs  and  trees  — 
this  is  the  Morne  a  Cabrita;  at  its  feet  are  deposited  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  brass  ordinance,  long  guns,  and  howitzers  of  the  fabric  of 
Strasbourg  and  Pisa,  with  a  pyramid  of  iron  balls.  They  are  placed 
here  to  be  mounted  on  this  and  the  neighbourmg  commanding  heights. 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  narrow  ascending  road,  constructed  oiU  «>! 
the  rocky  scarp  in  177"2  bv  laborious  mininsr,  is  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  sullen  Kerrier  Rouge,  a  clitt'  fortress.  Both  in  the  ascent  and  de- 
scent of  the  mountain,  and  long  before  an  army  could  gain  the  interior, 
shot  and  >hell  from  these  hill  forts  would  convince  them,  as  they 
threaded  the  glens  and  dertles,  thai  they  indeed  walked  through  ttie 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  Between  this  hill  and  the  mountain  a  shallow  black  soil  covers  the 
stony  surface  where  grows  the  fine  fibred  aloe,  called  here  the  pite, 
from  which  the  Haytians  have  of  late  prepared  a  valuable  species  of 
hem|).  Formerly  the  commerce  in  this  commodity  was  confined  to 
the  .Spaniards,  whose  exportations  of  it  under  the  name  of  Cabonva, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Dexaton,  aimually  amounted  to  (JOOO  dollars.' 

"  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Haytians,  while  they  fear  an  enemy,  never  to 
smooth  away  too  much  the  asperities  of  their  mountain  roads,  but  to 
render  all  [irogress  slow  and  laborious  through  them,  that  they  may 
delilxratelv  destroy  their  assailants.  The  tcdiousness  of  our  progress 
over  them  was  relieved  by  the  magnificent  view  we  conmianded  of  the 
adjacent  scenery,  and  by  the  loveliness  and  variety  of  the  Howers 
that  garlanded  the  black  rocks  above  and  below  us. 


•  "  III  (he  American  market  it  realizes  260  dollars  the  ton.      It  is    unnffected 
by  frost,  and  is  hii;hly  prized  tor  river  tackle." 
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"  A  turn  of  the  road  carried  us  away  from  these  '  wild  and  won- 
drous' scenes,  and  we  wound  through  thickets  fresh  with  the  morning 
dews,  till  we  descended  a  grassy  hollow  shut  in  by  the  encircling  moun- 
tains; a  rich  gTa2ing  spot  where  cows  were  feeding,  and  where  other 
travellers  beside  ourselves  found  the  luxury  of  rest. 

"  The  place  where  we  reposed  ourselves  and  breakfasted,  was  called 
the  'Jbnd  au  diable,^  or  the  devil's  hollow.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
cottage  where  the  corps  de  garde  is  stationed,  we  delivered  our  pass- 
ports to  be  inspected,  and  proceeded  on.  It  was  here  I  observed  for 
the  first  time,  the  mode  of  preparing  the  pite  hemp.  An  upright  post 
in  the  ground  supported  another  in  an  inclined  position ;  a  large  nail  at 
the  junction  of  the  two,  received  a  bunch  of  the  aloe  leaves,  which 
rested  at  their  outstretched  length  on  the  table  of  the  inclined  post. 
The  process  of  macerating  the  fibres  simply  consisted  in  scraping  the 
leaves  with  a  blunt  knife,  used  as  a  currier's  tool  is  in  the  currying  of 
leather,  only  it  was  drawn  towards  the  person  instead  of  from  him. 
The  process  of  scraping  is  continued  till  the  green  mucilaginous  pulp 
is  entirely  extracted,  and  the  fibrous  leaves  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
coarse  flax,  when  they  are  hung  on  a  line  and  dried.  It  is  in  this  state 
that  it  is  exported. 

"  Our  road  to  the  fortified  village  of  Trianon,  the  exit  to  the  moun- 
tain pass,  leading  to  the  hilly  lowlands  about  Mirebalais,  was  through 
wooded  scenes  in  a  rocky  defile,  richly  embowered  with  foliage  and 
flowers.'' 

"  We  had  stopped  at  a  farm  to  rest  ourselves  and  feed  our  horses, 
before  making  any  further  progress  on  our  journey.  It  was  a  poor 
cottage,  but  llie  inhabitants  seemed  plentifully  supplied  with  food.  A 
penfold  contained  cows  that  had  recently  calved,  and  an  enclosure  by 
the  hill  side,  was  green  with  the  earing  maize,  and  with  all  the  vege- 
table productions  of  a  garden  '  potager.'  The  family  were  at  their 
dinner,  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  open  '  ajoupa,'  a  species  of  hut  made 
of  palm  leaves,  and  used  as  a  boucan  or  kitchen.  They  were 
grouped,  like  a  party  of  Indians,  around  the  fire  and  its  cooking 
utensils.  The  robust,  fine  featured  children,  dark  as  ebony,  were 
entirely  naked,  their  beads  and  bracelets  being  the  only  ornaments  of 
nature  Boiled  and  grilled  pieces  of  the  sun-dried  flesh  of  the  cow, 
called  *  tasajo,'  with  bananas,  rice,  corn,  and  patatas,  composed  their 
repast. 

"Our  future  journey  lay  through  the  hilly  and  grassy  lowlands. 
There  was  scarcely  a  hollow  that  we  traversed,  which  had  not  its  rippling 
streamlet  sheltered  by  groups  of  palms  and  indigenous  fruit  trees, 
among  which  the  orange,  the  lime,  and  the  guuva,  were  collected,  thick 
with  their  golden  honours.  Occasional  cattle  sought  the  shadowed 
valleys,  and  small  herds  spotted  the  hills.  Farm  houses  were  seen  in 
the  uplands,  but  few  and  far  apart,  for  the  pasture  grounds  were  not 
sufficiently  luxuriant  to  feed  large  flocks  and  herds. 

"  When  we  had  approached  somewhat  near  to  the  foot  of  the  ma- 
jestic mountain,  called  the  Grand  Bois,  clothed  with  lofty  and  scarcely 
ac;cessible  forests,  we  crossed  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Artibonite,  whose 
bowers  appeared  all  fertility  and  beauty.       The  graceful  palmettos,  the 
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sure   imlK-ation    of  a   deep    luxuriant   soil,    rose  in   crowded    clustei-, 
minjjied  with  a  vaijety  ot"  other  trees  of  picturesque  foliage. 

"The  alluvial  sod  of  the  river  bed,  whose  limits  were  marked  by  the 
extent  of  their  beautiful  groves,  tbrmed  a  narrow  plain  on  either  irank  of 
the  stream.  The  hillocks  near  by  were  crowned  with  some  smart 
looking;  cottages,  and  cattle  and  horses,  more  numerotia  here  than  it> 
the  other  portions  of  the  savanoas,  suflSciently  shewed  the  increased 
richness  of  the  land. 

*'  Hill  and  valley,  wood  and  rivulet,  still  continued  to  embellish  and 
diversify  our  journey,  till  suddenly  we  entered  the  Ultle  plain  of 
Gascoigne,  extending  along  the  Fer  \  Cheval  to  the  very  fool  of  the 
Montagne  ci  Tonnere.  Tlie  whole  chanipaitin,  though  now  one  stretch 
of  pasture  land,  was  once  rich  with  Helds  of  sugar-cane;  vestiges  of 
water-courses,  and  remnants  of  aqueducts,  crossing  it  from  one  end 
10  the  other." 

"  The  scenery  between  the  banks  of  Fer  A  Cheval,  or  more  properly 
the  flio  de  ios  Indios,  and  las  Caholas,  the  nearest  town  within  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  is  much  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  savannas. 
The  hills  are  more  irregular,  more  wooded,  and  form  more  picturesque 
varieties.  The  pasture  grounds,  less  bare  of  detached  trees,  a.ssume  the 
appearance  of  ornamented  lawns.  Frequent  rivulets  fertilize  the  vales. 
Canopied  by  forest  and  fruit  trees  of  stately  stem  and  splendid  fuliuz'^j 
they  present,  wherever  we  crossed  their  silver  waters,  bowers  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty.  Groups  of  cattle  and  horses  enlivened  the  rural 
scene;  and  cottage  farms,  with  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  intermingled  with 
the  usual  scitaminous  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  imparted  a  cultivale<J 
character  that  seemed  to  connect  the  labours  of  art  with  that  sort  of 
arrangement  seen  here  in  the  display  of  nature. 

"  W'e  staid  to  dine  at  the  cottage  of  one  of  General  Benjamin's  cul- 
tivators, and  to  rest  and  feed  our  horses.  Nothing  occurred  there 
worthy  of  notice,  except  that  we  saw  the  cottage  children  employed 
braying  rice  in  a  mortar,  the  process  of  disengaging  the  husk  in 
this  country.  A  fine  field  of  this  grain  was  growing  in  an  enclosure- 
close  by.  Our  dinner  was  served  in  dishes  and  plates  of  earthenware, 
with  metal  spoons,  a  clean  napkin  covering  the  table.  [  have  never 
travelled  without  observintr,  among  the  losvcst  class  of  the  [jeople,  a 
strict  observance  of  this  sort  of  respect  to  strangers. 

"  The  night  had  overtaken  us,  heavy,  dull,  and  threatening  rain  ;  we 
however  reached  Las  Cahobas  at  about  eight  o'clock.  The  roinl 
thither  lay  through  a  wooded  pass  of  the  Monta"-ne  \  Tonnert-,  and 
the  Morne  a  Pierre.  It  was  in  the  very  best  condition,  dry  and  gravelly. 
A  corps  de  garde  is  still  stationed  at  the  frontier  barrier, called,  '  le  \>oh\c 
de  grosse  roche.'  VVe  there  shewed  our  passports,  and  weie  |>ermiti(  <J 
to  proceed  on.  It  was  too  dark  to  olwerve  the  inscriptiom*,  '  Fraiirf, 
'  Eepana,'  on  either  face  of  the  rock,  accortling  to  the  statement  in  ibt 
treaty  of  limits,  where  this  station,  numbered  193,  is  (ailed  La  Rorhe 
de  Neyboue;  but  they  were  pointed  out  to  us.  A  raasson,  or  cciba  tree, 
of  great  height  and  size,  growing  bv  the  road,  close  to  the  frontier  v>^:V, 
bears  evidence,  in  the  number  of  balls  lodged  in  its  trunk,  to  the  dfter- 
luuied  but  mctreciual  resistance  made  by  the  Spaniards,  to  the  occupa- 
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ium  </  their  colony,  when  the  revolutionary  troops,  under  Toussaint 
l/Ouverture,  entered  it  in  1801,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bale.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  acquisition,  that  General  Boyer 
tuui  declared,  in  taking  recent  possession,  that  he  holds  the  country, 
not  \fjj  conquest,  but  by  the  resumption  of  a  vested,  but  long  dormant 
rif^ht,  coeval  with  the  independence  of  the  old  French  colony,  to  whose 
(orVitteB  it  was  united." 

*'  September  1.  Las  Cahobas  is  prettily  situated  ; — a  grassy  plateau, 
cbry^iiered  with  cottages,  and  separated  from  the  dark  sierras  of  the 
frontitr  by  a  brawling  streamlet.  An  amphitheatre  of  wood-crowned 
billii,  half  robed  in  mist,  one  or  two  picturesque  and  shrubless  peaks, 
and  a  wild  hill  or  two,  barely  fertile,  with  a  few  trees,  close  the  prospect 
on  all  but  one  point,  where  the  eye  has  a  glimpse,  afar  off,  of  the  dark 
(ou:f,\£  that  border  the  Artibonite.  The  town  contains  forty-five 
dwellings,  and  about  two  hundred  inhabitants.  It  gives  name  to  an 
arrondisseraent  of  five  communes,  and  though  its  shops  have  no  pre- 
t/;nsion8  whatever,  wood-cutters,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths,  give  it 
an  air  of  business,  and  the  droves  of  cattle  and  horses,  passing  through 
it  from  the  Spanish  hatos,  to  the  markets  of  the  maritime  districts  to 
the  west,  impart  to  it  a  transient  appearance  of  bustle.  The  hospitality 
of  M.  Casaneuve,  the  juge  de  paix,  h&d  kept  us,  during  the  day,  in  good 
humour  with  the  rains  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  mud  of  the  cot- 
taged  streets  ;  but  by  the  afternoon,  finding  it  dry  and  pleasant  enough 
for  a  ramble,  we  curvetted  our  horses  over  the  turf-covered  common 
ii!)(>ve  the  town,  and  crossing  the  river,  visited  the  sugar-mill  and  dis- 
tillery of  Capt.  Lerebour.  The  cane  fields  were  a  rich,  loamy  level  of 
the  stream,  abundantly  fertile.  The  rice  cultivation  was  carried  on 
very  extensively.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  the  grain,  the  bearded 
;ind  the  common  eared  rice.  They  generally  sow  them  together,  ima- 
gining that  the  serrated  spikes  of  the  bearded  description,  which  is  said 
to  be  inaccessible  to  birds,  by  interlacing  with  the  common  kind,  pro- 
tects it  from  their  rapacity.  The  sugar-mill  of  CapL  Lerebour's  estate 
was  a  small  wooden  machine,  admirably  constructed.  The  distillery 
was  a  very  coHiplete  establishment.  Not  more  than  ten  able  cultiva- 
tors, male  and  female,  were  located  on  it,  having  ten  carreaus,  or  thirty 
acres  of  land,  in  tillage. 

"  Previous  to  the  last  wars  of  the  frontiers,  in  which  it  was  destroyed. 
Las  Cahobas  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  town.  lis  streets 
were  planted  with  palm  trees,  of  whicli  some  few  yet  remain,  and  its 
church,  large  and  splendid  in  those  times,  has  now  nothing  but  the 
vestiges  of  its  two  circular  belfries  existing.  The  foundations  of  the 
former  dwellings  extend  in  a  line  from  the  church  to  the  shrubby  mound, 
where  the  English  soldiery,  in  their  contests,  had  erected  a  redoubt. 
The  traffic  in  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  and  the  contraband  trade  of  the 
borders,  gave  wealth  to  its  former  inhabitants ;  but  it  owes  its  recent 
rise  to  the  facilities  of  transport  that  these  immense  forests  of  maho- 
gany, from  which  it  derives  its  Spanish  name,  receive  from  the  waters 
of  the  Artibonite,  the  conversion  of  the  old  colonies  into  the  present  re- 
public of  Hayti  having  rendered  the  embarcadier  of  its  western  gulf 
accessible  to  the  woodmen. 
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"  Since  llie  annexation  uf  llie  Spanish  portion  of  Hayti,  iho  inliabit- 
aiilsof  the  ancient  French  district  have  found  new  resources  of  industry 
in  the  mahogany  forests  of  the  valleys  of  St.  Thomas,  Banica,  and 
Cuiabas  ;  and  the  streams  of  the  Bouyaha,  the  Guayamuco,  the  Kio-a- 
Canls,  and  the  Juan-de-Vera,  which  pour  their  tributary  waters  into 
the  Artibonite,  supphed  the  means  of  transporting  to  the  western  coasts 
the  hitherto  unavailable  wealth  of  the  midland  forests.  It  was  to  in- 
spect the  prot^ress  of  this  species  of  laborious  industry,  in  company 
with  persons  from  mercantile  houses  here  proceeding  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  their  timber,  and  its  preparation  to  be  tioated  down  by  the 
Hoods,  that  I  travelled  iaio  these  parts.  In  the  rich  alluvial  loam  of 
these  river  banks,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  palm  trees,  from 
forests  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  intermingled  with  other  trees  of 
differing  foliage,  among  which  the  olive-tinted  mahogany  is  seen  to 
•aboimd.  Here  the  enterprising  wood-cutter,  followed  by  his  depend- 
ants, employed  as  fellers  and  rafters  of  timber,  resort,  and  purchase 
from  the  Spanish  proprietors  the  trees  upon  their  lands,  paying  a  sti- 
pulated price  for  each  tree  they  fall.  The  usual  average  is  a  dollar 
the  tree.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  competition.  The  cutters  are  paid 
by  the  log — the  raftsmen  by  the  day.  The  Artibonite  sweeps  in  its 
course  with  a  steady,  broad,  and  rapid  flood,  presenting  no  danger  ex- 
cept in  one  spot  called  ttie  Peligro,  and  the  rock  of  Balthazar,  where  its 
waters  flow  through  a  deep,  narrow,  and  rocky  channel,  between  the 
mountain  of  thunder  and  the  cahos.  The  raftsmen  swim,  through  days 
in  succession,  alter  the  timber,  resting  on  a  float  made  of  the  limb  of 
the  bamboo.  When  all  the  timber  is  consigned  to  the  floods,  tlie  fore- 
man follows  in  a  boat,  seeing  that  none  of  the  logs  with  his  mark  have 
been  neglec'^^d  bv  the  raftsmen.  This  labour  has  necessarily  great  dif- 
ficulties and  privations.  The  pay  is  good  ;  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  adventurous  services  of  these  men  their  morals  are  very 
indirt'erent. 

"The  scenery  of  this  district  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  mountain 
heights,  far  and  near,  tbrm  superb  masses  in  the  back  ground.  The 
pastures  assume  the  appearance  of  sylvan  slopes,  and  ornamented 
parks,  blending  the  pine  tree  with  the  palm,  and  uniting  the  scenery  of 
Europe  with  the  wondrous  foliage  of  the  tropics.  On  descending  to 
the  rivers  fertilizing  their  lands,  the  grassy  dells,  and  wooded  belts  and 
clumps,  with  the  winding  pathways  through  them,  would  induce  a  per- 
son to  sup[)Ose  that  he  traversed  the  embtilished  shrubberies  of  England; 
the  disposition  of  trees,  tVuils,  antl  flowers,  seems  so  judicious,  so  arii- 
ticially  and  elegantly  arranged,  and  the  grassy  turf  spreads  through  sun 
and  shadow  so  clear  and  weedless.  The  frequent  chesnuts  would 
deceive  him  into  this  belief,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the 
palms ;  but,  he  is  wandering  amid  scenes  where  nature  has  never 
experienced  the  pruning-hook,  and  where  the  Spanish  Hatero,  poor  in 
a\\  things  but  liis  herds  and  flocks,  feeds  his  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills. 

"  On  the  smaller  streams  of  this  district,  where  the  lands  run  less 
into  masses  of  forest,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  luxuriant,  the  little  sugar 
[»ioperlie->,    preparing    what    is    called   '  raspado,'   for  the  home  market. 
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abound.  A  thatched  and  wattled  cottage,  on  a  little  rise,  with  slopes 
of  garden  ground  for  the  ordinary  wants  o(  the  family,  and  wIric  trees 
and  shrubs  aftbrd  fruit,  shadow,  and  shelter  from  storms,  and  give  a 
sort  of  snugness  to  the  peasant's  home,  is  encircled  by  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  intermingled  with  fields  of  rice  and  corn;  round 
about  these,  the  uninclosed  pastures  extend  into  the  savannas.  A  well 
compacted  mill,  with  wooden  rollers,  and  turned  by  two  horses,  but 
frequently  Ijy  bourriques,  on  account  of  tlicir  smalkr  size  enabling 
them  to  wind  ihe  circuit  of  the  tread  more  easily,  is  situated  con- 
veniently to  the  cottagei's  residence.  A  shed,  open  on  all  sides,  and 
covering  two  cauldrons,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  which  the  juice  is 
ladled,  until  it  arrives  at  the  usual  consistence  of  raspado  sugar,  is  the 
remaining  building.  The  wliole  outlay  of  these  works  docs  not  exceed 
more  than  l(i(t  dollars.  Conceive  a  cottage,  composc-d  of  a  husband 
and  wife,  a  family  of  some  six  children,  with  one  or  two  persons  hired 
occasion;illy,  to  cut  canes  ;  imagine  the  father  standing  on  a  platform 
under  the  shed,  engaged  at  the  furnace?  and  boilers;  picture  the 
mother,  and  one  or  two  of  the  stout  daughters,  at  the  coolers,  or  large 
shallow  trays,  scooped  out  of  timber  of  immense  breadth,  and  laid  on 
the  Hoor  of  the  shed,  engaged  with  wooden  ladles,  pouring  the  cranu- 
lated  juice  into  moulds  of  about  nme  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  the  membranous  sheaths  which  en- 
velope the  trunk  of  the  palma  nobilis,  at  the  junction  of  each  of 
its  trenches  with  the  stem,  and  called,  by  the  French  inhabitants, 
'  I'attachc  ;'  then  view  the  lesser  children  bringing  and  carrying  away 
these  nio\dds,  which  may  be  called  their  rustic  sugar  barrels,  setting 
them  in  baskets  to  drain,  while  the  robust  sons  are  engaged  in  the 
garden,  or  the  corn  and  rice  fields  ;  and  you  will  have  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  economy  of  a  family  making  raspado  sugar.  It  receives  its 
name,  I  should  judge,  from  the  Spanisli  word,  '  raspar,'  to  scrape, 
because  it  is  disengaged  in  this  manner  from  the  mould  for  domestic 
use.  Its  taste  is  that  of  a  sugar  not  entirely  boiled.  It  is  extremely 
clean,  of  a  good  grain,  quick  and  fresh  in  its  flavour,  and  more  agree- 
able than  ordinary  sugar,  from  the  quantity  of  vegetable  mucilage  in  it, 
not  separated  bv  boilnig.  It  is  packed  in  panniers  on  horses  and  asses, 
and  brought  to  the  town  markets.  It  is  the  universal  sugar  of  the  mid- 
land districts.  'l"hc  seasons  arc  so  constant  in  their  vicissitudes  of  sun 
and  rain,  that  the  family  grind  every  ten  days  a  portion  of  their  canes. 
I  was  informed  that  about  a  thousand  pounds -weight  of  the  article  are 
produced  at  each  grindmg  and  boiling,  and  that  a  family  can  elaborate 
30,0001bs.  weight  in  the  year.  Admitting  it  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  less 
pure  than  the  sugar  of  commerce,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  mucilage, 
that  will  be  20,000lbs.  weight,  an  extraordinary  quantity  to  be  pro- 
duced with  scarcely  any  outlay  of  capital,  and  subjected  to  so  few  contin- 
gences,  from  the  use  of  barrels  being  dispensed  with.  Beside  the  interest 
excited  by  seeing  all  this  profitable  labour,  in  so  important  a  commercial 
staple  as  sugar,  the  richness  of  the  scenery,  and  the  verdure  of  tlu' 
landscape,  add,  as  vou  may  conceive,  to  the  picture  of  comfort  and 
happiness  among  these  peasant  families.  The  population  of  this  dis- 
trict are  a  fine  looking  race  of  people;   the  nion  are  liofht  in  figure,  but 
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tliiletic,  and  the  women  beautiful  cxcee(line;ly.  The  blood  of  lix* 
Indian,  as  well  as  the  African,  mingles  in  their  veins,  bcin;^  iiuliriUcd 
more  in  the  How  and  texture  of  the  hair,  than  in  the  contour  of  the  fea- 
tures, thou'^li  It  is  there  perceptible. 

'*  1  would  wish,  before  I  close  this  letter,  to  take  tiiis  opportunity 
of  callinj;  the  attention  of  our  friends,  to  the  injury  which  tlie  alrejdy 
restricted  commerce  of  this  country  sustains,  by  the  proliibition  of 
the  import  of  its  tobacco  into  Eu'^land,  in  packa.;es  less  than  of  a  certain 
size.  The  article  cannot  be  brought  to  an  embarcadier  but  in  scrooiis 
of  a  comparatively  small  bulk.  To  repack,  would  l)e  to  deteriorate  the 
commodity,  and  would  greatly  lessen,  by  the  additional  expense,  the 
chance  of  fair  competition.  The  tobacco  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Ha- 
vanna  ;  but  these  restrictions  act  as  a  prohibition  of  the  English  inarkit. 
An  exception  has  been  made  in  favour  of  Colombia;  why  not  extend  it 
to  St.  Domingo? — A  similar  evil  is  felt  in  regard  to  mahoganv,  from  the 
duty  being  charged  on  measure  instead  of  on  value.  The  crooked  and 
branched  mahogany  is  notoriously  the  best  for  orname'ital  furniture. 
but  it  cuts  to  waste.  Merchants  will  ship  none  but  compact  and 
squared  logs.  Hence,  the  loss  on  the  branched  woods  is  not  made  up 
by  an  additional  price  on  the  trunk,  and  the  market  suffers.  If  the 
duty  was  charged  on  value  and  not  on  measure,  it  would  be  othciwise. 
— The  prohibition  of  trade  with  Jamaica,  is  also  a  sciiuus  injury  to  the 
mahogany  market  there.  I  saw  vessels  at  St.  Tlujinas,  loading  with 
St.  Domingo  mahogany  for  Jamaica,  when  the  Artibonite  umber  might 
be  supplied  near  and  cheap ;  and  the  voyage  to  St.  Thomas  is  despe- 
rate beating  against  the  trade  winds.  Jamaica  would  return  her  pur- 
chases in  carriages,  which  she  would  supply  better  than  the  Americans, 
because  the  materials  of  which  they  would  be  made,  would  be  suited 
to  the  climate  ;  the  English  carriages  are  not.  Furniture  they  have 
here  cheap  and  beautiful. 

"  The  agriculturist  of  Hayti  would  be  greatly  templed  by  a  tVee  trade 
with  Jamaica,  and  the  handicraftsman  of  Jamaica  would  tind  a  market 
here  for  much  of  his  industry.  Between  the  Bahamas  and  north  coast 
of  Hayti,  there  is  a  great  trade  recently  opened,  by  a  proclamation  of 
Sir  G.  Murray's,  the  prohibition  of  the  Act  not  extending  to  these 
islands  ;  and  no  injury  has  occurred  to  the  morals  and  political  teelmg 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Bahamas,  who  come  and  go  freely,  for  they  rind,  that 
Hayti  is  not  a  country  in  which   the  people  live  without  labour.  ' 

"  The  sun  had  vet  near  two  hours  to  its  setting  when  we  entered  the 
mahogany  forest  of  the  Agnesera,just  where  it  forms  a  subsidiary  br.uuli 
of  the  Juan  de  Vera.  The  woods  were  thickly  intermingled  with  palms. 
the  trees,  with  their  thin  leafy  heads,  rising  two  hundred  feet  above  us. 
The  forest  was  deep,  dark,  and  heavy;  cold  and  damp  as  the  last  dayf? 
of  autumn.  The  fantastic  twirls  and  festoons  of  the  lianes,  twining  from 
tree  to  tree,  suspended  their  long  tendrils,  from  their  lofty  roofs,  f>r 
dipped  them  in  the  stream  as  they  glided  among  the  moss-embroidered 
trunks,  stretching  their  branches  over  their  flowery  bowers.  A  cascade 
came  rushing  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Juan  de  Vera,  then  glided 
away  so  silently,  and  apparently  so  motionless,  just  below  the  while  wall 
of  the  sounding  waters,  that  the    mingled   and  pictures<pie   foliage   in  a 
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Hato  garden  on  its  banks  were  seen  reflected  in  the  deep  blue  stream 
without  a  dimple. 

"  We  found  a  great  deal  of  bulky  timber  felled  and  squared,  and 
dragged  out  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  to  await  the  floods  that  were  to 
iioat  them  into  the  Artibonite,  at  some  distance  off.  The  forest  was  chan- 
nelled by  the  tracks  through  which  the  cattle  had  been  recently  haul- 
ing out  the  wood. 

"  September  3.— We  rested  for  ihe  night  at  the  cottage  of  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  rural  police,  a  black  person,  who  treated  us  with  great  atten- 
tion and  hospitality." 

"  There  was  a  cottage  or  two  on  the  Hato  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  Being  anxious  to  see  what  was  the  domestic  condition  of  one  of 
the  poorer  families  of  this  district,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
Spanish  female  of  Indian  descent,  engaged  in  some  household  affairs 
under  her  cobertizo  or  shed.  A  guanapanaa-tree,  a  peculiar  species  of 
acacia,  with  leaves  and  pods  singularly  twisted  and  tufted  like  green 
tassels  at  the  end  of  its  stem,  growing  near  an  orange  tree  or  two,  spread 
its  branches  closely  as  a  shelter  from  the  blaze  of  day.  At  this  hour, 
however,  the  uprising  sun  levelled  a  clear  stream  of  light  beneath  it, 
giving  a  grateful  warmth  to  the  chilliness  of  the  morning,  so  that  the 
household  dogs  lay  sunning  themselves  under  its  leaves,  in  the  very 
spot  where  the  shadows  would  be  found  '  soothing  their  reveries'  at 
noon-day.  A  goat's  pen  with  kids  looking  through  the  cercado  and 
bleating  impatiently  to  be  out  upon  the  sleeps,  stood  a  little  to  one  side. 
The  open  cottage  shed  had  a  half-floored  ceiling  made  of  boards  of  the 
palm-tree,  to  which  a  rustic  ladder  of  uuhewed  wood  gave  access.  This 
was  a  sort  of  roof  loft  into  which  their  household  utensils  were  packed 
away  after  use.  Large  gourds,  so  large  that  they  formed  jugs  with 
spiggots,  basins  with  handles,  and  oval  tubs  of  three  and  four  feet 
long,  were  hung  about  the  rafters  and  posts.  Immovable  wooden 
benches  lined  the  cottage  side.  The  parrot  on  his  perch  chattering 
his  morning  salutation  to  his  Spanish  mistress;  the  cats  slumbering ; 
the  children  with  '  tropic  cheeks,  suffused  with  the  sunborn  blood,* 
playing  on  the  goat  skin  carpet;  the  mother  pounding  the  morning 
meal,  and  preparing  the  fire ;  and  the  athletic  father  looking  out  at  the 
door  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  for  the  gin  which  we  heard  whirling  within, 
formed  altogether  a  picture  of  an  Halero's  home,  in  which  all  was  sim- 
plicity and  poverty,  but  where  there  was  no  indigence.  The  house  con- 
tained a  centre  room,  and  chambers,  where  there  were  beds  composed 
of  stretched  cow-hides ;  but  the  open  shed  was  their  ordinary  sitting 
room.  We  had  seen  them  there  the  previous  evening,  seated  al- fresco, 
and  chatting  around  the  flickering  light  of  a  fire,  that  was  quickened 
with  torch  wood. 

"  We  journeyed  to  the  Rio  Seco.  The  scenes  were  still  interesting, 
beautiful — but  not  wild.  They  had  that  sort  of  arrangement  of 
mingled  shrubberies,  thickets  and  green  lawns,  embowering  trees,  and 
sparkling  and  gliding  waters,  already  noticed.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  in  the  nooks  of  the  woodland  side,  the  cottages  with  their  patches 
of  rice  and  corn  fields  around  them,  and  the  cattle  and  horses 
feeding  out  in  the  green  pastures.     Wc  sometimes  crossed  the  bed* 
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of  clear  bnxiks,  tliat  came  sweepint^  and  mumiurin;^  l>ast  uj,  frf)nl 
aiiiuiii;  mij^htv  troes,  witli  Howfriii^  slirubs  ovfrliau'^m);  the  btrt-amlfU 
Smiietinu's  ^oats,  sleek  and  comely  as  antelopes,  returnint^  home  or 
wanderini::;  out,  would  rush  by  us  and  leap  from  stone  to  stone  of  a 
little  rivulet,  or  if  the  brook  was  wide,  seek  where  it  was  shallow, 
and  make  one  bound  into  the  stream,  and  out  aguin.  The  poultry, 
amid  the  woods,  the  hens  clucking,  the  turkeys  wandering  in  search 
of  the  nests  of  the  social  ants;  the  cock,  with  its  rich  plumage, 
running  from  one  sunny  spot  to  the  other,  by  the  solitary  water  side, 
where  the  butterflies  and  insects  frequented  ;  would  point  out  the 
vicinity  of  woodland  settlements,  when  we  saw  no  other  indications, 
and  give  an  interest,  as  if  we  were  strolling  in  the  countries  where  the 
domestic  birds  were  existing  in  primeval  wildness. 

"  It  is  on  these  smaller  streams,  where  the  lands  run  less  into  masses 
of  forest,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  luxuriant,  that  the  little  plantations 
abound  which  prepare  the  sugar  called  raspado,  for  the  hon>e  market, 
as  already  described.     (See  above,  p.  231.) 

''  We  visited  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Seco,  another  Hatero's  cottage. 
The  children,  six  in  number,  were  uncommonly  tine  looking  ;  there 
were  four  boys,  forming  the  future  wealth  of  the  father's  plantation. 
The  elder  daughter  was  already  a  mother,  and  lived  with  her  husband 
in  the  same  cottage  with  her  parents.  The  nsual  furniture,  the  cotton 
gin,  and  the  gourds  cut  into  all  convenient  shapes,  were  there.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  fictile  vases  of  the  Indians,  were  a  mere 
imitation  of  those  shapes  which  the  early  vegetable  bowls  and  jugs 
had  long  consecrated  to  domestic  use.  The  do^rs,  fierce  and  full  fed, 
about  eight  or  ten  in  number,  were  a  fine  breed  of  the  Spanish  hound. 
Their  grounds,  by  the  river  side,  were  extensive,  and  rice  and  com 
formed  a  principal  article  of  cultivation." 

"  September  oth. — Towards  sunset,  on  the  day  previous,  the  sky, 
gathering  thick  over  the  west  and  south-east,  we  determined  to  remain 
all  night  at  the  Hato  from  which  we  had  set  out  in  the  morning, 
rather  than  encounter  the  risk  of  rain  at  night-fall  by  {)ursuing  our 
journey.  Towards  sundown,  a  shower  of  hail  fell,  and  the  rain  poured 
heavily  during  the  whole  evening  and  part  of  the  nijht,  coming  with 
much  lightning,  and  with  thunder  claps,  that  boomed  loud  and  dis- 
mally through  the  whole  valley  of  the  river.  In  the  morning,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  homewards.  Our  road  coursed  its  way 
through  dark  forests,  rugged  hills  and  dales,  ravines  and  rivulets  that 
dashed  in  cataracts.  The  scenery  was  wildly  beautiful."  "  Amid  these 
wilds,  apparently  inaccessible  for  all  agricultural  purposes,  we  broke 
into  spots,  whose  fertility  of  soil,  sutficiently  marked  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  lancewood  and  palmetto,  had  drawn  settlers  into  it.  We  passed 
a  little  village  newly  formed,  and  among  the  inmates  of  it,  found  an 
American  immigrant  family,  tenanting  a  comfortable  little  farm. 

"The  Artibonite  rolled  its  waters  beneath  us,  in  frequent  windings 
amid  the  hills,  deep  and  dark.  The  plain  of  the  Todo-el-mundo, 
into  which  we  could  see,  frorii  some  of  the  heights,  was  "a  garden  of 
palm-trees. 

"  When  we  approached   the  thunder  mountain,  a  storm,  gathering 
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fiery  ^nd  fierce,  was  sending  forth  showers  and  lightning  ftrom 
all  sides  of  its  cloud-crowned  summit.  We  heard  the  rush  of 
the  rains  every  where,  saw  its  white  drifts  obscuring,  by  degree?, 
*very  face  of  the  mountain ;  but  travelled  a  full  hour  before  we  felt 
\\»  wrath  :  but  when  it  came,  there  was  no  moving  a  foot  further,  so 
we  took  up  our  rest,  for  the  night,  at  a  cottage  in  the  '  Petit  Fond,' 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  surly  mountain,  glad  to  be  sheltered  from  a 
tempest  that  raged  unceasingly  till  the  morning.  We  owed  this  timely 
hospitality  to  some  American  wood-cutters,  part  of  the  immigrants 
from  the  United  States,  and  found  them  intelligent  industrious  men. 
They  had  prepared  for  us  a  dinner  of  fowls,  fricasseed  and  hashed, 
into  what  is  here  called  '  gros  bouillon,'  before  they  tendered  their 
offer  of  shelter ;  and  I  found  an  ox-hide  stretched  on  the  floor  no  bad 
l?ed  to  a  wearied  traveller." 

"The  rural  superintendant  of  the  Petit  Fond,  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
as  the  father  of  twenty-two  children,  by  three  wives,  and  his  brother, 
the  father  of  twenty-three,  by  six.     They  were  Africans." 

"September  6th. — In  our  journey  to  the  bourgof  St.  Louis,  we  tra- 
versed the  old  indigo  plains  of  Sarrasin,  now  mantled  in  logwood, 
having  a  deep  black  vegetable  loam  for  its  soil,then  crossed  the  river 
Fer  a  Cheval,  rushing  angry  and  muddy,  and  entered  the  fortress 
town  of  Mirebalais. 

"The  town  of  Mirebalais,  known  generally  as  the  bourg  of  St. 
Louis,  is  seated  on  a  plateau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Artibonite, 
raised  some  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  leaving  the  stream 
itself  just  within  sight  to  the  northward  of  it.  A  little  detached  from 
the  rest,  is  situated  the  citadel,  once  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
interior  city,  for  which  the  situation  is  excellent.  The  arsenal  and 
magazines  are  a  fine  range  of  brick  buildings,  with  a  colonnade  of 
irregular  architecture  supporting  the  roof.  There  are  only  two  well 
built  houses  in  the  town.  The  rest  are  humble  cottages,  covered  with 
thatch.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  arid  and  poor  ;  but  the  plain  of 
Sarrasin,  and  the  alluvial  loam  on  either  bank  of  the  Artibonite,  are 
productively  rich.  This  district  was  originally  settled  in  grazing 
farms.  The  land  being  found  favourable  for  indigo,  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  parishes  in  which  that  staple  was  cultivated  by  the  old 
colonists.  It  was  found,  from  its  easy  irrigation,  admirably  adapted 
to  rice.  That  article  is  perhaps  still  more  grown  there  now,  for  the 
home  market,  than  formerly  ;  but  cotton,  is  at  present,  its  principal 
resource  for  commerce.  The  president  has  there  a  wat^r-mill  for 
cleaning  tliat  grown  by  the  surrounding  cultivators,  at  a  regulated 
mulcture.  Its  circus  of  mountains,  of  all  hues  and  forms,  gives  its 
plain  a  magnificent  character,  when  viewed  from  the  neighbouring 
mornets  ;  but  to  a  person  merely  journeying  through  the  town,  its 
aspect  of  ruined  houses,  its  demolished  church,  substituted  by  a 
building  within  its  scattered  walls,  as  humble  as  a  hut ;  and  its  old 
place  d'armes,  wild  and  green,  like  a  country  common,  gave,  notwith- 
standing its  citadel  and  arsenal,  a  melancholy  interest  to  these 
memorials  of  revolutionary  contests  and  frontier  wars,  in  all  which  it 
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so   suffered,   tirat   it    remained,    till    very    recently,   abandoned   a*    a 
desert. 

"  We  were  hospitably  entertained  during  our  brief  sojourn  at  Mirc- 
balaia,  throu-j^h  the  hroilinij  and  breathless  noon,  at  the  house  of  Com- 
mandant Michel.  We  found  here,  in  submitting  our  passports  to  be 
viseed,  a  circumstance  very  tjeneral  thronsxh  our  travels,  that  an  edu- 
cated African  othciated  as  military  secretary  of  the  district." 

"  We  reached  Trianon  by  3  o'clock.  The  road  was  fjraveJly  and 
^ood  the  whole  way ;  the  undulation  of  the  hills  gentle,  and  the 
whole  distance  from  Mirebalais  practicable  for  carriaa^es.  At  Trianon 
our  horses  tound  abundant  fodder,  and  we  rested  for  the  ni'^ht. 

"  Sept.  7th. — By  the  mornint;  moon  we  descended  on  foot  to  the 
[)lain9.  Saw  the  vallev  of  the  lakes  enveloped  in  mist;  and  reached 
Port-au-Prince  to  a  noonday  breakfast,  sufficiently  weaned  with  our 
sunnv  and  stormy  journGv  over  mountain  and  moor." 

*'  Nov.  l'2th. — We  had  made  up  a  party  to  visit  the  Lake  of  Assua." 
"  We  retraced  the  wood  I  had  passed  heretofore  to  the  his/her  borders 
of  the  Grand  Riviere.  The  recent  rains  had  u:iven  freshness  to  the 
desert,  enlivening:,  with  green  newness,  the  fantastic  intermixture  of  the 
tree  cactus  with  the  delicate  foliage  of  the  numerous  jruaiacum  and  aca- 
cia trees.  At  Mocquet  we  received  that  ready  hospitality  with  which 
its  cheerful  proprietor  welcomes  his  guests  ;  a  welcome,  that,  in  our 
case,  was  tendered  as  an  earnest  for  a  renewed  visit  when  looking 
homeward.  At  Noailles  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  aqueduct  and  miU 
houses  of  the  old  splendid  sugar  estate.  Its  ruin  had  been  complete  ; 
but  the  fresh  industry,  which  the  proprietor  of  Mocquet  had  called 
into  exercise,  was  doing  something  towards  renewing  its  former  pro- 
ductiveness. We  turned  in  among  the  cottages  of  Digneron,  the  fine 
estate  of  the  Treasurer  General  mentioned  before,  a  very  village  in 
size.     We  remained  at  Digneron  all  night,  faring  sumptuously." 

"Nov.  13th. — Before  day-break  we  were  up  for  our  journey.  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight,  on  our  road  from  the  Treasurer  General's  to 
the  Croix  des  Bouquets,  to  see  the  extent  of  grounds  covered  by  the 
ruins  of  the  old  estates.  Walls  that  enclosed  rich  gardens  and  farm- 
yards were  standing  desolate,  or  had  their  highest  purposes  of  utility 
as  the  circuit  to  a  bananerv'  and  thatched  cottage  of  some  less  ostenla- 
tioua  proprietor  than  the  old  colonial  lords. 

"  We  passed  Vaudreuil  and  saw  its  newly  erected  dwelling-house, 
built  by  the  President;  reached  the  village  of  Cotard,  a  cluster  of 
large  sized  cottages,  on  a  soil  so  singularly  marly,  sandy,  and  sterile, 
tliat  it  must  have  been  a  lively  representation  of  some  of  the  towns  of 
the  Zahard.  Further  on  we  crossed  water  courses  and  fine  Howing 
rivulets,  spreading  out  their  floods  into  the  old  artificial  basins,  and 
fertilizing  fresh  settled  plantations.  At  Joineau,  the  property  of 
General  Lerebour,  we  saw  all  the  indications  of  the  renewed  culture  of 
the  cane  on  a  large  scale.  The  fields  looked  park-like  and  ])leasant, 
and  the  works  wers  admirably  established.  In  this  vicinity  there  i»  a 
great  deal  of  newly  opened  lands  and  provision  grounds,  and  the  road 
runs  on  still  dry  and  excellent. 
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"Through  a  leaf  covered  pathway,  whose  lengthened  vista  shone  like 
a  spot  of  mysterious  light  in  the  distance,  we  entered  into  a  devious 
wild  of  acacia  and  log  wood,  where  the  blossoms  were  exceedingly 
fragrant.  A  village  of  straggling  cottages  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  this  wood,  having  a  number  of  old  folks,  grey  and  bearded, 
stirring  about  with  limbs  full  of  health  and  vigour." 

"  We  returned  to  Digneron  petit  place  that  evening.  Next 
morning,  the  14th,  passing  through  La  Croix  des  Bouquets  in  the 
high  bustle  of  a  thronged  market,  we  proceeded  on  to  Mocquet, 
where  we  spent  the  irfemainder  of  the  day,  and  arrived  at  Port- 
au-Prince  at  night-fall. 

"  Nov.  15th. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Hayti  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  respected  of  her  citizens  is  General  Caye- 
la-Rivi^re.  Having  an  opportunity  of  an  introduction  to  him  this 
day  at  a  dejeuner,  he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Thompson,  the  British 
Counsel  at  the  Cape,  had  especiallv  recommended  me  and  my 
mission  to  his  notice,  and  that  he  felt  happy  in  assuring  me  of 
his  willingness  to  aid  me  when  I  should  visit  his  arrondisseraent. 
The  district  of  Grande  Riviere  in  the  north,  once  the  most  re- 
fractory and  unprofitable,  is  said  now  to  present  the  best  evidences 
of  industry  and  morality  of  any  portion  of  the  republic,  all  which 
it  owes  to  his  energy  and  patriotism.  He  is  greatly  beloved  and 
as  greatly  feared  by  the  people  he  commands.  As  a  soldier  he  is 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  as  a  magistrate  just  and  severe,  as  ready  to 
protect  the  right,  as  he  is  strenuous  to  punish  the  wrong.  His  district, 
though  an  interior  section  of  the  country,  gives  the  best  agricul- 
tural results  of  any  part  of  Hayti,  and  he  boasts  that  such  is  the 
habitual  sense  of  honesty  of  the  people  in  it,  that  a  traveller  and 
a  stranger  shall  leave  his  watch  on  the  high  road  and  it  will  be 
brought  to  him  for  the  discovery  of  its  owner.  He  pays  visits  to  the 
houses  of  the  little  farmers  and  planters,  to  ascertain  what  relation 
the  tale  of  their  produce  should  bear  to  their  land  and  the  numbers 
of  their  families,  and  such  is  the  paternal  persuasiveness  of  his 
government,  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  urging  the  people  to  ac- 
complish the  highest  possible  rate.  Hi^  administration  is  so  strictly 
just,  that  having  adopted  the  scheme  of  mulcting  the  community 
for  all  the  robberies  of  which  the  perpetrators  are  undiscovered,  he 
never  hears  of  a  theft  without,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  the  thief 
before  him.  The  devotion  and  love  shewn  to  his  person  are  unbounded. 
The  inhabitants  have  found  their  interest  in  his  strictness,  and  seeing 
that  his  motives  are  benevolent,  aid  him  so  strenuously  in  effecting 
all  beneficial  reforms,  that  his  commands  are  obeyed  as  the  persua- 
sions of  a  father  and  a  friend.  In  person  he  is  extremely  tall,  of 
a  fine  countenance,  and  in  his  youth  must  have  been  esteemed  a 
handsome  man.  He  is  mild  and  playful  in  moments  of  relaxation 
from  the  duties  of  his  magisterial  office  ;  but  in  the  discharge  of  them 
he  has 

"  The  grave  stem  look  of  men  inform'd  and  wise, 
A  full  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  awe  compelling  frown  and  fear  inspiring  sire."  Ckabbe. 
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He  formerly  bcrved  as  a  dni;^oa  officer  in  the  Freiich  iirray  in 
Europe,  he  nas  the  bold,  CMiitldt  ntial  air  uf  the  revolutionary  warrior. 
His  walk  is  a  perfect  swaijjj;or,  and  he  strides  as  il"  he  wore  the  sevt-n 
lea^e  boots  of  Jack  the  f^iaut  killer.  The  people  are  full  of 
anecdotes  of  hira.  Bold  deeds,  and  desperate,  and  heart  stirring 
stories  are  the  heroic  adventures  of  Caye-la- Riviere." 

"  1830.  Dec.  9lh. — From  the  hr^h  mountains  which  compose  the 
district  usually  denominated  Les  Hauts  de  St.  Mare,  a  fertile  plain 
extends  to  the  chain  of  the  Cahos,  and  subsidiary  branches  of  the 
mountains  of  Enncry.  A  variety  of  small  streams,  which  the  toil  of 
the  ancient  colonists  had  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  diffused  about  it  an  air  of  artificial  beauty  and  fertility. 
Two  principal  rivers  flowed  through  it.  The  Ester  having  its  rise  in 
that  part  of  the  Cahos  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and 
by  the  French  the  Morne  Nuire,  was  to  the  north,  while  to  the  south, 
winding  its  way  to  the  sea  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  neighbouring 
mountaius,  flowed  the  larger  stream  of  the  Artibonite,  from  which  the 
intermediate  plain  derived  its  name. 

"  All  the  ancient  colonial  territory  north  of  the  Artibonite,  and 
south  of  its  embouchure  as  far  as  the  mountain  torrent  of  Montroni, 
formed  the  recently  important  kingdom  of  Christophe.  One  of  its 
most  interesting  features  is  the  fortress  citv  of  Dessalines,  situated 
not  fiu  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ester,  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
European  domination  in  the  colony,  the  negroes  having  rendered 
themselves  independent,  and  sworn  solemnly  to  the  act  of  liberty,  at 
the  Port  of  Gonaives,  Dessalines  determined  to  erect,  on  the  moun- 
tain cliffs,  a  citadel  to  the  whole  champaign  country,  so  impregnable 
both  by  the  resources  of  nature  and  art,  as  to  secure  the  steady  cul- 
tivation of  the  plains,  and  in  defiance  of  hostilities,  the  advantages 
of  the  neighbouring  coasts.  A  survey  of  the  remnants  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  fortresses  on  the  precipices  above  it,  suggest  a  high  idea 
of  his  power,  and  of  the  energy  of  the  f>eople,  in  the  burst  of  their 
enthusiasm,  when  they  first  found  themselves  free  and  victorious. 

"  When  we  consider  that  not  four  years  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
the  chief  command  of  Dessalines  to  his  death,  that  amid  the  toils  of 
warfare,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  various  evils  of  a  commerce- 
lees  country,  and  an  annihilated  agriculture,  these  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  immense  massy  cannons  we  still  see  in  numbers  lying 
every  where,  were  dragged  from  the  sea  to  tlie  interior,  and  tVom  the 
interior  to  the  mountains,  we  shall  form  no  contemptible  idea  of  the 
energy  of  thia  singular  man,  and  of  the  devotion  of  the  people  h« 
commanded. 

"  After  Dessalines  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  mutiny  of  the  troops, 
two  rival  factions  divided  the  state — Christophe  in  the  north,  and 
Petion  in  the  south.  All  the  advanta;;es  of  the  new  capital  having 
been  ealiraated  from  the  integrity  of  the  republic,  this  division  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  city,  and  ultimately  led  to  its  entire  abandonment. 
There  is,  however,  a  cheering  interest  in  contemplating  these  remams  ; 
the  first  regidated  efforts  of  an  cmancipaLed  people,  turning  from  the 
wide  desolation  of  war,  to  pursue   the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe,  in   the 
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haiardous  wecurity  of  a  peace,  only  calculating  the  fruits  of  patient 
labour,  under  the  protection  of  fortresses,  which  nature  as  well  as  art 
had  rendered  impregnable. 

"  At  7  o'clock  we  -were  on  our  way  to  make  the  perilous  ascent  of 
the  Innocent,  one  of  the  fine  mountain  batteries  that  protect  the  city. 
We  ascended  these  heights,  computed  at  700  feet,  in  thirty-two 
minutes,  and  descended  in  twenty-five.  Afterwards  we  walked  into 
the  fortress  of  the  Somus,  a  construction  of  Petion's,  when  serving  in 
the  army  of  Dessalines.  It  is  a  battery  with  two  circular  redoubts, 
highly  defensive,  and  important  on  account  of  containing  the  spring 
of  water  which  supplies  the  rivulet.  This  is  the  Cul-bute.  It  is 
situated  a  little  eastward  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  A  valley 
rich  in  verdure,  and  pretty  abundantly  cultivated,  runs  between  the 
fortress  hills  and  that  lower  range,  by  whose  base  lay  our  yesterday's 
road. 

"Pursuing  the  heights  above  the  city  of  Dessalines,  at  their 
descent  into  the  plains,  the  road  passes  along  the  borders  of  the  La- 
goon of  the  Ester.  The  soil,  subjected  to  the  floods  of  the  rainy 
season,  is  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  in  the  higher  grounds,  within 
and  around  the  lake,  it  is  equally  fertile  with  any  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plain.  These  verdant  marshes  are  the  feeding  grounds  of 
many  herds  of  cattle,  finding  shelter  from  sunshine  and  rain  among 
the  clumps  of  acacia  and  bamboos,  festooned  with  flowered  lianes,  and 
contributing  greatly  to  give  life  and  diversity  to  the  wild  aspect  of  the 
country. 

"  Plantations  of  cotton,  millet,  and  rice,  are  seen  on  the  edges  of 
the  Lagoon,  and  cottages  appear  coved  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
The  people,  though  poor,  are  cleanly  in  their  di^ss,  and  the  cows  and 
calves,  and  horses  and  asses  with  their  foals,  wandering  the  woods, 
shewed  that  they  were  provided  with  the  means  of  rendering  their 
distance  from  the  embarcadier  markets  no  material  inconvenience. 
The  gardens  of  the  poorest  here,  were  not  suffered  to  depend  on  the 
periodical  rains,  but  had  the  mountain  springs  that  would  have  fallen 
through  barren  defiles  into  the  lake,  conducted  through  circuitous 
channels  to  the  higher  gjounds,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

"  La  Croix  is  a  wide  grassy  forest  road,  where  formerly  a  cross  was 
erected.  It  passes  through  ranges  of  hills,  steep,  but  not  lofty,  bare 
of  trees,  but  covered  with  a  long  dry  grass,  that  supplies,  in  the 
Cloister  season,  forage  for  cattle.  Two  or  three  provision  plantations, 
fenced  in  with  a  high  stockade,  from  tlie  trespasses  of  the  woodland 
herds,  were  seen  along  the  road,  thick  set  with  bananas,  cx)m  and 
millet. 

"  The  banks  of  the  river  Quintc  had  collected  together  a  few  good 
houses  and  cottages,  that  varied  a  long  line  of  desolate  road  to 
Gonaives.  The  women  were  gathered  in  the  stream  at  their  washing, 
and  ass-loads  of  linen  were  being  carried  away  by  the  laundresses. 
This  river  being  the  only  one  of  the  plains,  and  its  stream  uncertain, 
60  great  a  quantity  of  clothing  is  occasionally  washed  on  its  banks 
that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  bleach-ground.  Its  waters  flow 
through    a    fine   line   of    bamboos,  whose  dense    foliage   and    deep 
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^UKiotr«,  entirely  eniJwwer  it.  .ind  render  it  dark  at  mid-day-  Ttjiton 
plantations  are  on  eitlier  hand  o(  the  ruad,  but  not  freijueiit. 

..  Dec.  I'i. — Since  the  ruin  ufSt.  Mark's,  Gonaives,  commandinf;  a 
more  secure  and  accessible  harUiur,  has  risen  into  some  importance, 
and  is  a  rapidly  thrivint^  district.  Its  threat  advantajjes  are  the  cotton 
cultivation  of  the  plains.  The  mahoi^any  of  the  Salines,  and  the 
coffee  of  the  neighbouriniij  mountains,  more  especially  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  escalier  road,  has  enabled  the  numerous  peasant  far- 
mers of  Plaisance,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  market  on  this  side 
of  the  mountain  wall  supportina:  the  iriDre  elevated  and  fertile  in- 
terior country  of  the  old  department  of  the  north. 

"  But  the  g^reat  historical  interest  of  Gonaives  and  its  noiijhbour- 
ing  mountains  is  above  any  accidental  importance  arising  from  phy- 
sical peculiarities.  The  rise  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  may  be  the 
episode  of  other  districts,  but  that  of  his  fall  is  the  trai^^ic  story  of 
the  republic.  Between  the  Quinte  and  Artibonite,  the  hills  of  Ennery 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Cahos,  the  fortunes  of  this  extraordinary 
man  were  wrecked,  and  Gonaives  beheld  his  latest  footsteps,  and  re- 
ceived the  last  prophetic  words  of  liberty,  when  departing,  as  a  prisoner, 
from  the  country  he  had  emancipated  from  bondage  and  raised  from 


ruin. 


"  The  slave  of  Breda  owed  his  rise  to  his  own  supereminont  talents. 
His  triumphs  were  ovei*  the  most  indomitable  of  enemies,  those  who 
confounded  social  order  with  tyranny.  Yet  he  reconciled  the  victo- 
rious and  emancipated  slave  to  the  defeated  master.  He  had  rpiitted 
the  tumult  of  civil  war  v.hen  pride  and  avarice,  cruelty,  envy,  and 
reven-^e  alone  influenced  the  minds  and  excited  the  actions  of  men. 
His  talents  and  address  found  means  to  subdue  all  passions,  and  to 
convert  them  to  the  uses  of  government,  in  promoting  the  public 
good.  In  the  place  of  anarchy  and  usurpation,  was  seen  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  Justice  was  administered  with  regularity.  The  revenue 
was  collected,  and  agriculture  restored.  Whilst  he  humbled  the  pride 
of  the  ancient  colonist,  by  his  own  pre-eminence,  and  in  his  station 
above  them  presented  the  practical  evidence  of  the  equality  of  the 
Negro  and  the  European ;  he  Hatlered  the  avarice  of  the  old  proprie- 
tor by  securing  the  benefit  of  the  labour  of  his  former  slave.  Slavery 
was  abolished,  but  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  recognized. 
To  the  one  he  gave  the  right  of  exacting  toil  by  the  operation  of  fixed 
laws,  but  protected  the  other  from  oppression.  He  balanced  while 
he  preserved  all  interests,  investing  every  one  with  a  liberty  at  once 
safe  to  the  colony  and  beneficial  to  the  sVate.  When  the  world's  ad- 
miration of  his  success,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  alarm  to  the 
French  republic,  his  refusal  to  surrender  his  authority  excited  their 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  The  expeditionary  array  was  sent  out  as  a 
provision  against  his  influence,  it  being  deemed  necessary,  by  the  in- 
fatuated colonists,  at  all  risks  to  cancel  his  power.  Toussaint  deter- 
mined on  resistance,  because  their  liberties  were  menaced.  A  new  insur- 
rection broke  out.  A  civil  war  followed  ;  and  the  contest,  of  which 
he  became  the  ever  memorable  victim,  ended  in  establishing  tho«e 
liberties  for  ever. 
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"  The  treachery  which  had  made  Toussaint  an  exile,  condemned 
iipon  no  better  testimonv  than  suspicion,  was  soon  followed  by  the  dis- 
turbed tranquillity  of  the  colony.  It  was  evident  that  every  act  of  the 
colonial  goveniment  was  no\v  rapidly  tending  towards  the  reestablish- 
ing of  slavery.  The  danger,  as  Christophe  expressed  it,  was  not  in 
the  first  out  breakings  of  rebellibn,  for  these  were  feeble  and  con- 
ducted by  obscure  persons ;  but  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  blacks, 
who  had  heard,  with  dread,  of  the  decree  of  April  1802,  for  the 
regulation  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  cblonies  now  restored 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  arrest  of  Toussaint  was  an 
event  of  July.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  once  devoted  Petion 
had  taken  his  measures  for  revolt,  attacked  the  Cape,  and  nearly 
annihilated  by  a  single,  bold,  and  decisive  blow  the  sovereignty  of 
France  in  St.  Domingo." 

"  In  the  bay  of  Gonaives  much  salt  is  manufactured.  To  carry  on 
the  operation  of  salt  raking,  square  pools  are  dug  in  convenient  situ- 
ations to  receive  tranquilly  the  flooding  sea  waters.  The  sluices  are 
dammed  up  with  loam.  The  water  Iving  to  the  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  inches.  Large  cubic  crystals  of  bay  salt  are  deposited  at  the 
bottom  and  around  the  margin  of  the  pool.  When  perfectly  desiccated 
it  is  raked  out  in  heaps,  and  afterwards  washed  in  baskets  to  separate 
frt»m  it  tlie  impurities  brought  over  it  by  the  prevailing  land  winds, 
from  the  parched  and  dusty  plains,  or  whirled  From  the  arid  moun- 
tains of  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  sea  coast,  between  St.  Mark's 
iind  Gonaives,  is  a  continuous  saline;  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arti- 
bonite  these  incrustations  whiten  the  surface  for  many  miles.  Detached 
pools  shine  like  frozen  lakes.  The  salt  receives  u  crimson  tint  from 
the  earth  of  the  plain,  which  is  said  to  be  itiore  or  less  crystallized 
with  it.  Three  months  are  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  water 
evaporates  and  leaves  a  drv  crystallized  residuum. 

"  All  exported  salt  pays  a  duty,  that  for  home  consumption  none. 
The  commerce  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  very  productive  to 
the  revenue." 

"  December  28th. — Judging  by  the  arid  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains skirting  the  road  to  the  northern  plain  of  Gonaives,  and  by  the 
desolate  condition  of  the  plains  generally,  the  whole  district,  to  the 
cross  roads  of  Poteau,  would  scarcely  be  considered  cultivable.  Some 
good  cotton  plantations,  with  the  customary  intermixture  of  tlie  millet, 
or  holciis  soyhum  lined,  however,  tht;  road  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
were  a  farm  or  two,  in  which  the  appearance  of  horses,  cows,  asses, 
and  goats,  feeding  in  the  stockaded  yards  about  the  cottages  gave  a 
character  of  tranquil  happiness,  as  well  as  productive  industry  to  the 
humble  and  domestic  scene.  The  entire  district,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  badly  furnished  with  water.  The  military  village  of 
Dolan,  about  midway  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  though 
forming  a  cluster  of  wretched  looking  cottage^,  was  erected  by  the 
side  of  extensive  fields  of  cotton  and  millet,  cultivated  liy  the  soldiers, 
in  very  superior  condition.  The  lofty  millet  was  filled  with  well  eared 
bunches  of  corn,  and  the  cottf)n  wa*-  bursting  into  blossom,  with  the 
promise  of  a  full  harvest 
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•■  The  liuurg  oi  Eiiiierv,  celebrutetl  as  the  favourilL-  retreat  t/lTuiis 
saint  L'Ouvoriure,  is  situated  uii  the  banks  of  a  jjleasaiit  stream,  that 
wnids  through  an  atcroeable  nionntnin  valley.  The  whole  road  is  an 
even  carriage  way,  extremely  fine,  ot"  an  ascent  so  gradual  tliat  yon 
scarcely  perceive  its  rise,  is  wide  and  grassy,  shadowed  by  hir^u  and 
leafy  trees.  The  oranire  and  the  sapodilla,  with  the  anana,  are  com- 
mon, and  the  low  shrubs  that  intervene  are  generally  the  cotlee  of 
overgrown  plantations.  The  old  habitations,  with  their  divisi(jns  of 
gardens  and  tields,  were  generally  marked  by  fences  of  the  jatropha 
curas,  or  physic-nut  of  Jamaica. 

"  Our  whole  road  had  been  a  sheltered  valley  of  the  stream. 
There  were  seen  some  cottages  situated  among  bananeries  and  millet 
fields,  whose  inhabitants  found  also  a  harvest  in  the  cotfee  now  grow- 
ing wild  and  freijuent  in  the  woods.  Near  one  of  these  little  homesteads 
by  the  road  we  passed  a  group  of  black  persons  reading  a  public 
paper.  One  of  them,  apparently  an  officer  of  the  rural  |>olice,  having 
overtaken  me  soon  after,  conducted  me  into  the  village  and  to  the 
house  of  the  Commandant,  for  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  General 
of  the  arrondissement.  I  have  always  found  the  people  practising 
this  sort  of  civility  by  the  ready  suggestion  of  their  own  sense  ot 
usefulness  and  propriety.  This  person  served  us  at  some  personal 
inconvenience,  for  he  had  no  sooner  seen  us  at  our  journey's  end,  than 
bidding  us  good  night,  he  departed  out  of  the  bourgade,  at  a  hasty 
gallop,  by  the  same  road  he  had  entered  it  with  us. 

"The  face  of  the  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  between  which  the 
vale  of  the  Ennery  river  extended,  wa^s  barren,  and  though  covered 
with  stunted  trees,  so  parched  as  to  be  entirely  verdurelc'^s.  When, 
however,  we  entered  the  hamlet  we  perceived  signs  of  fertility  in  the 
white  cottages  on  the  uplands  to  the  south,  shining  in  the  light  of  the 
full  moon,  which  was  just  rising  as  our  journey  ended,  and  sliewing, 
on  the  clear  radiance  of  the  sky  it  was  entering,  the  foliage  of  lines 
of  straggling  pine  trees  that  crowned  the  brows  of  the  mount mis. 

"  '29th. — I  rested  at  a  well  built  cottage,  the  residence  of  a  worthy 
kind-hearted  woman.  It  waa  such  a  building  as  an  F.nglislunaii 
would  tind  among  the  subsUntial  farmers  of  York  or  Lincolnshir.-, 
well  furnished,  with  a  floor  made  of  the  fine  laminated  limestone  of 
the  district,  laid,  not  in  squares,  but  in  angular  fragments,  having 
the  angular  spaces  filltd  in  with  pieces  broken  to  fit,  a  paved  gallery 
sheltered  the  front,  ornamented  with  seats  of  mason  work.  'Hie  re- 
collection of  the  kind  attention  I  received  while  sojourning  here,  both 
in  the  cleardy  accommodation  of  the  house,  and  in  the  substantial 
and  palatable  variety  of  the  usual  country  fare  of  poultry,  and  indi- 
genous vesxetables  and  truits,  will  be  cherished  by  me  as  among  the 
many  pleasant  and  unregretted  days  I  have  passed  in  Hayti,  The 
climate  was  a  fine  chill  mountain  air. 

"  30th. — The  line  of  nwunuin*  to  the  southward  overlooking  «he 
deep  hollow,  forming  the  quiet  bourg  of  Ennery,  is  the  scarped  nd'/e 
of  the  forts  of  Bayonnai.  whose  mighty  gorge  and  angular  humnio<  ks 
are  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  wild  scenes  of  the  plains  b'low. 
These  lofty  eminences    (  lothed  with  trees  and  the  rich  verdure  "i  '1^' 
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guinea  grass,  are  embellished  with  many  cottages  and  plantations, 
»ome  situated  on  the  brows  of  the  proiectmg  hills,  and  others  in  the 
low,  warm,  intervening  valleys,  and  form  the  homes  of  families  who 
have  earned  an  inheritance  in  the  lands  they  have  defended.  Viewed 
from  the  vales  below,  these  cultivated  uplands  appeared  not  un fre- 
quent, but  far  apart.  Groups  of  the  pine  trees  spotted  the  pasture 
•lopes,  or  sheltered  cottages  from  which  the  smoke  went  wreathing 
upwards  at  morning  and  evening.  The  voice  of  the  watch  dog  was 
brand,  and  the  shrill  cock  answered  from  steep  to  steep,  at  the  accus- 
tomed hours,  their  '  midnight  centinels.'  When  I  journeyed  into 
these  ravines  and  climl)ed  the  successive  heights,  I  soon  fouiid  these 
were  but  faint  evidences  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  rocks 
and  of  the  deuse  cultivation  of  the  hills  and  defiles.  I  seized  tlie 
early  opportunity  which  the  kind  attention  of  Captain  Mouscardy,  the 
Commandant,  in  company  with  the  Administrator  of  the  district,  af- 
forded me  to  journey  on  to  the  frontiers  of  the  old  colony.  Having 
rested  for  a  dav,  and  being  provided  with  a  fresh  horse,  my  own  being 
out  at  pasture  on  the  hills,  we  passed  through  the  ruined  plantation 
of  Sansy,  where  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  met  his  children  and  returned 
them  to  the  French  Government,  when  the  price  of  their  being  restored 
to  him  was  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  owed  to  the  people,  by  whose 
devotior)  he  had  purchased  the  glory  he  enjoyed.  We  descended  to 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  here  now  rolled  its  full  stream  over  huge 
rocks  that  had  fallen  from  the  clifi's  that  bordered  it.  Pine  trees 
<'lustcred  our  road  in  their  open  coppices  of  checfuered  sun  and  sha- 
dow. The  neglected  coffee  formed  shrubberies  by  the  way  side,  and 
orange  trees  and  sapodillas  bowers  about  us."  *'  The  mild  climate 
of  these  mountains  under  the  influence  of  a  serene  sky,  with  hills 
clothed  with  verdure  and  the  cliffs  leafed  with  forests  to  the  clouds,  in- 
duced me  to  turn  with  many  a  gaze  at  the  white  cottages,  that  every 
where  presented  themselves,  amid  the  culture  of  the  broken  surface  in 
.>^uch  tranquil  and  luxuriant  happiness.  Further,  the  stream  rolling  on 
Its  murmuring  waters  at  the  foot  of  glossy-leaved  bananeries,  pre- 
sented the  animated  scene  of  horses  and  cows  refreshing  themselves, 
and  tethered  calves  feeding  beneath  the  expanded  branches  of  the 
wild  fig  trees  growing  upon  its  l)anks.  There  was  every  thing  to 
delight  the  sight  in  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  to 
interest  the  heart  in  the  useful  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  Our  ride  was  extended  beyond  the  once  fitie  plantation  of  La 
Hivifere,  whose  extensive  ruins  and  splendid  glacis  cover  the  brows  of 
the  cliffs  above  the  stream.  The  grassy  savannas  on  the  mountain 
.side  once  watered  by  an  aqueduct  over  a  deep  ravine,  still  cheer  with 
their  verdure  the  landscape.  A  few  miserable  looking  cottages  with 
banana  grounds  near  them,  stand  where  once  the  slave  village 
spread  out  its  numerous  roofs.  The  aspect  of  this  desolation  was  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  home  of  the  free  mountaineer,  who  now 
looked  down  in  avoidance  of  this  once  proud  beauty  in  decay,  the 
lost  paradise  of  some  ancient  colonist,  who  '  must  never  more  walk  in 
that  forbidden  place  of  joy.'  We  journeyed  into  the  Savanna  quar- 
ree  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  whose  gorge  forms  the  pass  to  the  frontici 
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commun«  of  San  Miguel  of  Hispaniola,  and  iIku  •.ntnt.l  .  U)  iht: 
raviues  of  the  Montague  Noire,  whose  sleep,  dark  clitli  '...-«.■  bt-fore 
us  in  niigluy  majesty,  clear  and  cloudless. 

"  Just  ^vhere  a  neat   uutinished    cottay;e  of  lariat-   si/e  stooo.  on  the 
brow  of  a  little  hill  above  the  river,  with  a  park  i.f  pin«-  inv-  <helter- 
ing  it  from  the  winds,  and  with  the  dark  elitfs  of  tlu-.  Morne  Nijire  al 
the  back,  we  turned   into  the  cultivated  (Utiles  of  the  ridu'e,  ^mce  the 
union    of  the  north  and  south,  parcelled,  among  a  |«.rli«Mi  >,(  C  hns- 
toph^'s  army,  in  concessionary  granLs  of  from  five  to  forty  carrtraus.  Wc 
noon  found  ourselves  comnuuiiling  an  agreeable   vnw  tti  th«»«;  rusines. 
green  with  newly  planted  cotlee  trees  covering  the  s1>)|m  *,  iii(«rniur^lr«l 
with    orchards    profuse    with    niangoe,    trees,    avo«:adui!«,    »ap'><lillit», 
pome  canelles,  ananas,  and  oranges.:   field:*  of  cassiicia,  corn  uid  p«a<i 
varied   the  broad  leaves  of  the  musa  or  banana.      The    sliruhbvrieiv 
and  plantations  announced   by  the  vigour   of  their    f  »li.ige  ^   stmim, 
power  of  vegeta,tion  in   the  soil,  generally  a  black  mould  im  u  marly 
base,  peculiarly  favourable  to   the   coffee.     A  brtw^k  ti.>*t(l  i;liit«Tiiix 
through  the  bottom  of  the  glen.     We  saw  the  hdU   thai   j  .ijjc<i<<l 
from  the  mountain  had  a  scattered    cultivation  all  aLunir,  up  tu  th«- 
wooded  crest   which  robed    in  morning    mists  and    mid-«Ly    cIoihIh. 
poured  down  its  liUle   silver  rills  throuv/h  the  ruviu*  *,  "ipf«adin_'  f«T 
tdity  and  coolness  wherever  they  swept.  The  \an»a.ci-  i:r«»und,  whuh. 
at  every  turn,  '  disclosed  the  dwelling  of  the   ujouni-jUK-vr,'  with   il»«- 
variegated  ma/.e  of  mount  and  gU-n,  shewed  that  the  dutrrl  w;«*  wtJL 
inhabited.      1  was  particularly  pk-itscd  with  the  <  ••utU>(\  utiJ  »i/c  of  th< 
residenceof  a  widowed  negress,  the  wife  of  a,  c  ormt  iiafri«-«l  Jr.m  H.<  tr)r 
His   property  was  a  part  of  the  ci-devant  babitau^.u   L-Ka*«t4iK  .     but 
every  thing  on  the  present  e>tate  had  been  r'-r.-nlly  •  .ii^JmrU-*!.      I  «4'*. 
delighted    with    the    neat  and    commodious    roi.<lilH»n    of    ihc    whoU- 
establishment.      On  the  brow  of  a  l)old   ri*^.  ov.-rlo<<k»nc.  '>o  <\w  \*ai\ 
and    front,   luxuriant   valleys   filled   with  v<g»'tat»or»   *nd    t.lla<r.  «u»l 
wooded  all  along  its  summit  with  trees  cornbinirt;j  the  a'l»  tuj.i<r«  .i| 
both  utility  and  ornament,  stood  tUc  capagioui  .  ot»a^«-,  <  on.iru.  i.-«|  m 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  country,  with    an  open   ^^.tUcry  »«  «hr  ..nli.-. 
having  the  extremities  closecl  in  so  a*   to  l^^rm  clo^v«*.      irM-  j;l4«  i«  oi 
terrace  for  drving  the  coffee,  was,  ai  thi*  tiu"-.  uneniployf.1.  -nd  ih.- 
pulping  mill, 'with  its  heavy  woodeu   rolU;r,  wa*  laid   up    m    or.lu.^rv. 
being  covered  with  an  envelope  of  plantain  U-av*-*  t"  prot.-ri  ii    «f..m 
the  sun's  heat.     The   cottages   apd   out  offic  «-h  w.r.-   arran;;.-««    »loni; 
the  same  hilly  lirow.     There  were  the  coloi.ibHf.  *'»''    '"  '/*j||'""'J[ 
pigeons  goingand  returning— the  stables  for  liofw*     iiK-  i* '»■     *^^(  •«* 
—the  poultry— all  combining  t(j  give  that  farm  lik«-  ^I'l"''^""*^^* '  J^'^^^j 
added    to    the  precise    and    systematic   industry    "t    ^"^    i,*'"(i.«   ».^ /i 
there  existed   that  attention   to  home  comforti  whi<  i«    'J»^    ^^^  ..  _J^* 
enjoyments  of  civilized  life.     The  proprntr*  »*  v*.>»   •»>*a\     ^  ^^  ^^^^. 
and  we  saw  only  the   families  of  the  cullivaloi"*.  '»'«■"  *       j  i  .,^^  »  ,  ,^ 
dren,  an  extremely  well  dressed,  clean,  and  iio«<<lly  '•"  *'      .^  ^^^  ,,.,^^ 
pursuing  their  avocations  in  the  shadow  (jf  lb'  •'  '  ","''^'',j|^  .^-*r*«»     .,, 
linen,  ironing  it    in  the   shed   of  their  yarii,    '"'"  ,j^   .w-*****  (« 

spreading  out    the   pods   of  ligiiininous  %»■/•'•''''' " 
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dry  in  such  quantities  as  shewed  that  they  were  a  portion  of  their 
staple  productions.  The  capital  with  which  this  mountain  farm  was 
established  consisted  only  in  the  industry  of  the  people,  for  they  had 
bad  nolhino^  but  health  and  strene^th  to  aid  them  ;  but  no  garden 
could  be  better  ordered  than  the  whole  'habitation.'  The  grounds 
Vere  thoroughly  weeded,  the  trees  attentively  pruned.  The  planta- 
tion comprehended  products  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  1 
was  assured  by  the  Commandant,  that  the  three  or  four  families  I  saw 
associated  with  the  proprietress  in  this  culture,  bore  no  adequate  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation. 

"  I  accepted  a  present  of  delicious  oranges,  brought  me  by  one  of 
the  cottager's  daughters  ;  and  taking  a  turn  or  two  higher  up  the 
mountain,  descended  through  trackways  in  the  wood  lands  to  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  by  whose  romantic  and  pine-sheltered  declivities 
we  had  been  before  travelling.  Coming  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  La 
Riviere,  which  looked  on  this  side  like  a  mouldering  castle  above  the 
devio\is  stream,  we  retraced  our  old  pathway  homeward,  through  a 
rocky  glen  of  Roche  a  Durant  and  the  wilderness  plantation  of  Sansy, 
to  the  quiet  hamlet  we  had  left. 

"  When,  in  future  years,  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Artibonite 
shall  be  called  forth,  and  Gonaives  be  the  citv  of  the  plains,  the 
sequestered  scenes  of  Ennery,  when  the  cold  wind,  in  the  language  of 
Scottish  song,  '  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  stay-rocky  brae,'  will  be- 
come a  favourite  haunt  of  the  merchant.  Its  valleys  hemmed  in  by 
towering  mountains  ;  its  wood-crowned  heights,  and  precipices  of  the 
bare  rock  ;  its  streams  chilly  and  crystal  clear  ;  its  wild  glens  of  the 
skirting  hills,  reminded  me  much  of  those  of  the  Nith  by  Knares- 
borough.  Its  grounds  which  combine  the  rich  and  romantic,  and  its 
climate  which  unites  the  cool  atmosphere  of  Europe  with  the  bright 
skies  (,f  the  tropics,  will  not  only  make  it  the  garden  of  the  peasant, 
but  the  retreat  of  the  citizen.  Even  at  this  period  it  has  an  interest 
to  the  traveller  not  unworthy  its  romantic  scenery,  by  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  whose  estate  of  Sansy,  now  lying  amid 
ruin  and  desolation,  still  contains  reliques  of  the  man,  not  indeed 
intrinsically  worthy  of  notice,  but  deserving  of  respect  from  associa- 
tion, and  to  be  cherished,  as  simple  songs  are  that  are  wedded  to 
sweet  airs,  or  as  homely  flowers  that  are  prized  for  their  fragrance 
only.  A  humble  thatched  cot  of  the  meanest  kind  stands  where 
stood  the  house  in  which  he  received  his  children.  The  glacis  of  the 
estate  remains  with  two  or  three  cocoa  nut  trees  in  the  garden,  tlit- 
only  ones  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  letnon  hedges  intermingled 
with  dwarf  fan  palms  line  the  roads  in  spots,  and  the  stone  belfry 
exists,  white  and  solitary,  amid  the  wa.ste.  The  bell  still  hangs  there, 
an  epitome  of  his  once  history.  The  iron  tongue  that  regulated  the 
time  of  labour  and  assigned  each  man  his  appointed  duty,  the  voice 
that  sounded  the  alarum,  the  tf>csin  at  which  the  people  mustered, 
is  heard  no  more  among  the  hills  and  rocks.  Its  occupation  is  gone, 
and  the  magical  influence  which  could  bring  the  bustling  moun- 
taineers to  their  useful  toil,  or  marshal  them  for  the  contest,  under  thr 
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ilit'iul  of' nriewed  servitude  ;\iid    iiiict)m|»t'nvnr(l   UUxir,  ••ti*i«   , 
inunul  ot"  wlidt  oiicc  stuml  there  wi  s[)l«.  luluur  ami  us«|ijln<««. 

'•  31st.  —  I  descended  tlie  plains  oil  the  last  dav  of  th«-  m-w  •••.»£ 
anxious  to  witness  the  lete  of  inde{>on(lenre  in  the  town  ol  ( ..m^Mr* 
and  to  l)e  present  at  the  festivities  at  (".en«T.il  Beauv..ir»,  win.  I.  ».,, 
to  celebrate  the  departure  of  the  old  year,  and  the  coDun»:  <  i  ^^«• 
ne\r." 

Here  we  suspend  our  Exlract^i  for  the  present,  referrimr  'tw  our  ir. 
marks,  upon  the  g^eneral  tenor  of  our  traveller's  c<>nimuiiM-iiti.»n».  lo  i»»*- 
last  nuniheriNo.  78,  p. -213— '2  16).  We  think  it  ri-ht.  l...wr%i-r.  ..n,  ^ 
for  all,  to  apoloiifize,  to  our  readers,  for  what  thev  nuiv  derin  i)m^  M>ru«>- 
what  Horid  descriptions  with  which  his  interestin;;  narraine  is  \uiri 
mintrled  ; — as  we  were  anxious  Xo  avoid  even  verbal  altcmlioiin  «khi<  li 
mi^ht  atlect  its  genuineness  anil  identity. 


II. — The  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges  and  his  Slave,  Kitty  irv.roK. 

The  official  statement  of  the  cruelties  perj>etral<.>d,  by  Mr.  lliidij'-*. 
on  the  person  of  this  wretched  female  was  laid,  a  few  days  ak^o,  on  ih.- 
table  of  the  House  of  C'ummous.  It  is  numbered  231  of  the  p.  eiKui 
session. 

On  comparinij  this  otHcial  sLatemeiit  of  facts  with  the  nunule»  ol 
evidence  on  the  subject  contained  in  our  number  7»),  p.  I4<),  «e  lnul 
so  exact  an  atrreemeut,  that  we  need  not  re|)eal  the  horrid  di  I'tda 
We  are  happy,  however,  now  to  be  able  to  add  the  huinane  and 
enlightened  judi^ment  of  \'icount  Goderich  on  the  wlinh;  of  thi»  in- 
famous transaction,  as  it  is  contained  in  his  dc>pul»h  lo  Ivarl  I3ilini<re 
of  the  ISth  February,  1X31.  » 

"1  liave  received  your  Ixjrd^liip's  dej|vatch  of  Uie  1st  of  iVc.inli»^,  liJO, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  llie  proceedings  before  the  Council  of  rroU.-cU«>f»,  m  ibc 
complaints  of  Kilty  Ilylion  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dridges. 

"  Your  Lordsiui)  was  inslrucled  to  obt;tin  this  iiiformalioii,  in  my  pivirt*-*- 
sor's  df.^patch  of  the  23d  October,  1829,  and  the  instrucUon  was  rtpeiU-d  on  thr 
15th  .\u^^ust  10:30. 

"  Obviously  desirable  as  iL  was  that  this  department  should  be  in  full  and  endy 
possession  of  all  the  iJocunients  l>earing  upon  this  case,  I  cannot  but  cxpn.-<i*  my 
regret  that  your  Lonljhip  should  iiave  allowed  inoie  ilian  twelve  iiioiidi'»  lo  in- 
tervene before  you  transmitted  the  copy  of  die  proceedjD(js  belbre  the  Council 
of  Protection. 

"  I  have  perused  this  record  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  concern.  For  a 
trifling  mistake  in  the  execution  of  her  iu:ister's  ordei->,  this  female  sl.ive  .ipfHSin 
to  have  been  fir?t  violently  struck  and  kicked  by  iier  master,  and  then,  by  hvt 
directions,  tloi^^'ed  with  such  severity  as  to  have  excited  the  commiserauon  of 
every  person  v%ho  bore  witness  lo  her  appearance  after  the  penishiiient. 

"Thomas  Karhngton,  Esij.  was  swoni  ;  ai»d  deposed, — That  Kiuy  Ilvltoii 
came  to  witness  •  on  Saturday  nioruing  llie  4lb,  a.  m.  A  servant  came  in.  ai»d 
told  witness  a  sick  woinao  wanted  to  see  him  ;  saw  her  and  her  situation  ;  mver 
<aw  a  female  in  such  a  situation;  had  seen  the  woman  before,  but  did  \v<k  know 
her  name.  Witness  did  not  examine  fui  particularly,  but  she  was  urnl-ly 
laceratMl,  ;ind  never  s.-\w  a  woman  so  ill  treated.' 

"  Dr.  Stenncu,  <(vho  was  sworn,  states, — That  the  woman  had  two  blacL  eye» 
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when  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  tliat  he  examined  her  and  saw  severe  marks  of 
punishment;  but  he  says,  if  she  had  had  •thirty-nine,  she  would  not  have  been 
healed  so  soon.' 

_"  Mr.  F,  llarker,  sworn  ;  stales, — That  he  saw  the  woman  in  the  morning  of 
\^ednesday:  'had  heard  a  report  of  a  woman  being  severely  flogged;  examined 
her;  her  eyes  were  black  as  if  she  had  received  a  severe  blow;  her  posteriors 
were  very  much  cut  up  ;  on  the  inner  part  of  her  thigh  on  each  there  were 
several  black  marks. ' 

"The  Hon.  Henry  Cox,  sworn;  states,— That  Kitty  Hyllon  came  to  him  to 
complain  against  her  master,  Mr.  Bridges.  «  She  wa«  very  much  injured  ;  saw 
her  bruises,  evidently  switching,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  her  posteriors  ; 
her  face  and  thighs  dreadfully  bruised  ;  has  never  seen  any  thing  so  severe  of  the 
kind.' 

"  It  is  further  stated,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  CA'idence  of  Miss  Moreland, 
that  Mr.  Bridges  stmck  or  kicked  the  slave  after  she  had  l>een  flogged  as  well 
as  before,  and  that  he  caused  her  to  burn  the  clothes  which  had  been  stained  with 
her  blood.  The  only  part  of  this  evidence  which  is  in  any  degree  impugned,  is 
that  of  Dr.  Stennett  and  Mr.  Harker,  to  the  fact  of  her  liaving  'black  eyes  ' 
and  all  that  appears  to  tlie  contrary  is  Uie  evidence  of  *  Colin,'  apparently  a  ser- 
vant, or  at  all  events  an  inmate  in  Mr.  Bridges'  house,  who  says  that  he  did  not 
perceive  marks  of  violence  upon  her  face. 

"  VVhen  Mr.  Bridges  was  called  upon  for  his  defence,  all  that  appears  upon  the 
record  is,  that  he  '  admitted  that  he  had  ordered  the  woman  to  be  switched  for 
her  insolence,  but  denies  that  he  went  down  from  his  house  ;  on  the  contrary,  lie 
had  sent  her  down  to  be  switched  by  the  Matchman.' 

"  The  result  of  these  proceedings  was,  that  '  on  its  being  put  to  the  vote 
whether  Mr.  Bridges  should  be  prosecuted  or  not,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  13  to  4  against  the  Prosecution.'  And  when  a  Bill  of  Indictment  was  never- 
theless preferred  against  Mr.  Bridges,  by  the  Attorney-General,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

"  It  would  be  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  could  be  induced  to  doiiV>t  that 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Grand  Jury  upon  this  occasion,  performed 
their  duty  conscientiously,  accortling  to  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
t;dcen  ;  but  I  have  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Jamaica  before  me, 
who  reported,  tliat  having  maturely  considered  tJie  Evidence  which  had  l>een 
offered  to  the  magistrates  .and  vestry,  he  could  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
the  Grand  Jury  have  committed  an  error  of  judgment,  which,  for  every  con- 
sideration of  what  is  due  to  the  ends  of  public  justice,  to  their  own  good  repute, 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  Colonial  Society,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

"  Were  I  to  assume  the  judgment  of  the  Grand  Jur>-  to  l>e  correct,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Laws  of  Jamaica  aflbrd  to  the  Slave  no  protection  from  such 
sufferings  as  those  which  are  shown,  by  evidence  upon  oath,  to  have  been  under- 
gone by  the  Slave  Kitty  Hylton. 

"  With  respect  to  the  offender,  in  this  case,  your  Lordship  will  readily  con- 
ceive how  much  the  regret,  which  I  should  feel  at  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
any  person  filling  a  respectable  station  in  society,  is  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  that  person  beinu  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Unmanly  and  disgraceful  as  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bridges  would  have  been, 
even  had  it  proceeded  no  further  tlian  the  blows  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  I 
should  have  been  willing  to  seek  some  apology  for  it  in  a  momentary  ebullition 
of  anger,  however  apparently  unprovoked,  and  however  unbecoming  the  sacred 
character  of  his  profession.  But,  for  the  repeated  and  persevering  cruelty  of  his 
subsequent  conduct,  I  can  find  no  extenuation  ;  and  I  can  only  lament  that  the 
ends  of  justice  have  been  defeated,  and  that  the  crime  of  Mr.  Bridges  must  be 
left  unpunished. 

"  If  Mr.  Bridges  be  a  Magistrate,  your  Lordship  will  lose  no  time,  if  it  he 
not  already  done,  in  erasing  his  name  f'rom  the  Commission  of  the  Peace." 


•!4(i    ('iiMff>/  Mr.  Hrnltjei  miii  h'ti  Slave — Anti-Slavery  Ptlitions. 

Hut  »ven  tins  (Irsputrli,  creditiible  as  it  is  to  its  author,  exliil)ils  Init 
.1  -tmall  pari  ot"  lliat  illiistrution  whi<li  the  case  affords  of  the  dtplor- 
.ihle  state  of  law  and  luanners  in  Jamaica.  It  is  not  merely  the 
perfect  impunity  of  tlie  culprit  for  "  tlie  unmanly  and  disgraceful" 
outrage,  as  it  is  well  desii!;nated  by  Lord  Godericn,  of  which  he  had 
been  t^uiltv,  that  merits  attention  5  hut  his  exaltation,  by  the  white 
community  of  that  Island,  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  Colonial  slavery.  In  a  former  case,  that  of  Lecesne 
aud  Eicotfery,  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  a  British  nobleman  of 
the  hii^hest  rank,  was  made  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
secretary  and  the  Kin<j;'s  then  Attorney  General,  aided  by  members 
both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly,  to  persecute  and  cruelly  to 
crush,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  those  innocent  and  meritorious 
individuals,  and  by  every  expedient  of  delusion  and  falsehood  to  frustrate 
their  application  for  redress  to  the  Government  and  Parliament  of 
(ireat  Britain.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  combined  etibrt  by  which 
they  uidiappily  succeeiled  in  blindin'^  not  only  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter and  the  Commissioners  of  legal  inquiry,  but,  for  a  time,  even  the 
British  Government  itself^  the  injured  and  outraj^ed  sufferers  have 
at  lenujth,  ihrovigh  the  force  of  truth,  obtained  the  justification  and 
the    indemnity  to  which  they  were  fully  entitled. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brido;es,  there  appears,  from  these  papers, 
to  have  been  the  same  unhallowed  combination  of  the  Governor  mis- 
led by  his  secretary,  of  the  Jamaica  press,  of  many  of  the  ma;^istrates, 
of  the  ^rand  jury,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  to  protect  him 
from  the  demands  of  justice,  and  to  defeat  every  effort  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  present  Attorney  General  of 
Jamaica,  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

And  yet  it  is  to  men,  capable  of  such  conduct,  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  intrust  uncontrolled  and  uncontrolable  power 
over  the  legal  rights,  the  moral  and  religious  improvement,  the  social 
and  domestic  condition,  the  lives  and  limbs,  the  lx)dies  and  souls, 
and  in  short,  the  destinies  and  entire  well  being  of  upwards  of  .3-20, OOo 
of  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-subjects  !  It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  proposition  can  now  be  entertained  by  a  British  Parliament 
for  a  moment.  The  veil  has  been  torn  away,  and  at  length  liudit  has 
shone  into  this  den  of  darkness  and  of  crime.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment can  no  longer  hesitate  to  interfere,  and  to  pronounce,  in  a  voict^ 
that  must  be  heard,  that  these  abominations  shall  cease. 


III. — AsTi-SL.vyEiiY   Petitions. 

Mr.  Blxton's   motion  on  Colonial  Slavery,  has  been  unavoidably 
deferred  to  the  l.uh  instant.     To  this  day,  (March  31)  the  number  of 
Anti-Slavery  Petitions  [»resented  in  this  Session,  to  the  House  of  Com 
mens,  amounts  to  .3,.}2;*. 


S.  Bjs»t»r.  Jun.  Printrr.  14.  narlhol.wirw  IIomi 
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;•  '  ADDRESS 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

Unanimously   adopted  at  a   General   Meeting  of  the   London  Anti- 
Slapery  Society,  held,  April  23,  1 83 1 . 


The  Sociiety  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughoot  the  British 
dominions,  earnestly  request  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  The  Dtlsolution  will  probably  sooa  take  place,  when  the 
great  body  of  Electors  will  be  strongly  agitated  with  discussing  the 
measure  of  Reform,  which  has  divided  the  existing  Parliament.  At 
this  crisis  we  entreat  you,  in  the  raid«t  of  conflict  and  excitement,  to 
remember  the  sacred  cause  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  ourselves, 
you  are  solemnly  pledged.  Upon  the  exertions  now  made,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  may  foresee,  mainly  depends  the  continuance  or  ex- 
tinction of  that  system  which  "has  so  long  prevailed  in  violation  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  in  subversion  of  all  jus- 
tice, outraging  every  feeling  of  humanity',  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  we  profess  to  acknowledge.  We  pray  you  to 
rouse  yourselves  to  strenuous,  persevering  and  well-organized  exer- 
tions; and  we  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  measures: — 
To  call  meetings  of  your  Committees,  and  to  invite  to  join  you  all  who 
prefer  humanity  to  oppression,  truth  to  falsehood,  freedom  to  slavery : — 
to  appoint  frequent  periods  for  assembling ;  to  form  a  list  of  all  the 
Electors  who  can  be  properly  influenced  in  the  approaching  contest, 
each  individual  answering  for  himself  and  as  many  more  as  he  can 
bring  to  aid: — to  make  strict  inquiries  of  every  Candidate,  not  only 
whether  he  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery,  but 
whether  or  not  he  will  attend  the  Debates  in  Parliament  when 
that  question  shall  be  discussed  ;  herein  taking  special  care  not  to  be 
deceived  by  general  professions  of  disapprobation  of  Slavery,  but  as- 
certaining that  the  Candidate  has  adopted  the  determination  to  assist 
in  carrying  through  measures  for  its  speedy  annihilation.  None  look 
with  greater  horror  on  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  remotest  chance 
of  occasioning  such  a  calamity  than  ourselves;  but  we  are  in  our  con- 
sciences convinced,  and  thst  after  investigation  the  most  careful  and 
scrupulous,  that  from  the  emancipation  we  recommend,  no  risk  to  the 
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*afcly  of  ehe  white  inhabitants  could  arise  :  on  the  contrary  we  virilv 
brhVvc.  that  the  continuance  of  Slavery  renders  desolation  and  blood- 
shed much  more  probable  ;  and  that  if  the  country  does  not  repent  ot 
the  sin  of  Slavery  and  cast  it  from  her,  it  may,  by  the  just  retribution 
of  Providence,  terminate  in  a  convulsion  destructive  alike  of  life  and 
property. 

On  behalf  of  Candidates  who  are  known  to  hold  these  principles, 
and  on  behalf  of  such  Candidates  only,  we  ask  your  assistance  ;  and 
this  assistance  may  be  most  powerfully  rendered,  not  merely  by  votes, 
but  by  open  and  public  adoption  of  the  Candidate  on  these  avowed 
g^rounds,  by  the  exertion  of  lawful  influence,  by  saving  him  time  in 
his  canvass,  and  by  relieving  him  from  expence  in  going  to  the  poll. 

We  assure  yon,  that  on  our  part,  we  will  not  be  backward  in  our 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends  ;  and  we  will,  from  lime  to 
time,  aflbrd  you  all  the  information  we  may  deem  requisite. 

In  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  Cause  we  are  all  confident;  but 
men  must  work  by  human  means.  Without  strenuous  etibrts,  the 
i^old  and  combination  of  our  interested  opponents,  may  leave  the 
cause  without  that  support  in  Parliament  which  is  essential  to  success, 
and  so  continue,  for  an  indefinite  period,  sufierings  indescribable  and 
iui(juity  incalculable. 

We  solemnly  conjure  you  to  shew  yourselves,  by  your  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  faithful  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Mercy, 
and  then,  with  His  aid  to  whom  all  good  is  to  be  ascribed,  we  trust, 
this  accumulation  of  guilt  and  misery  may  be  speedily  annihilated. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  London  Committee, 

T.  F.  BUXTON,  Z.  MACAULAY, 

S.  GURNEY,  D.  WILSON, 

W  WILBERFORCE,  R.  WATSON, 

.         W.  SMITH.  S.  LLSHINGTON. 


T.  CLARKSON. 
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RESOLUTIONS, 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  April  23,  1831  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Suffield  in  the  Chair. 


#" 


I.  Tl»at  the  object  of  this  Meeting  Ib  the  entire  eztiaction  of  Negro  Slavery. 

II.  That  tlie 'time  has  now  arrived,  in  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  may  give,  by  their  votes,  as  they  have  already  given  by  their  petitions, 
efficacious  assigtance  towards  delivering  the  Negroes  from  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and 
the  nation  from  the  guilt  of  tolerating  it ;  and  that  the  Address  now  read  [tec  pre- 
ceding Tpoget]  be  adopted  by  this  Meeting  and  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

III.  That  the  buying,  or  selling,  or  holding  of  our  fellow  men  as  slaves,  is  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

IV.  That,  under  the  strongest  rational  conviction,  fortified  by  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  that  the  holders  of  slaves  are,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
rendered  as  unfit,  as  they  have  always  proved  themselves  unwilling,  to  frame  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  their  bondmen,  this  Assembly  cannot  refrain  from  avowing  their 
utter  des^iair  of  receiving  any  effectual  aid  from  the  Colonists  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  great  object. 

V.  That  this  Assembly  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  renew  the  declaration 
of  their  decided  conviction,  that  Slavery  is  not  merely  an  abuse  to  be  mitigated, 
but  an  enormity  to  be  suppressed  ;  that  it  involves  the  exercise  of  severities  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  and  the  endurance  of  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  Slave,  which 
no  laws  can  effectually  prevent  j  and  that  to  impose  on  the  British  people  the  invo- 
luntary support  of  a  system  so  essentially  iniquitous,  is  an  injustice  no  longer  to 
be  endured. 

VI.  That  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  has  not  only  furnished  additional 
evidence  of  the  criminality  and  incurable  inhumanity  of  Slavery,  but  has  also  de- 
monstrated incontrovertibly,  that  it  is  only  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Parlia- 
ment that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied  to  this  enormous  evil ;  and  that  it  is 
the  unalterable  determination  of  this  Meeting  to  leave  no  lawful  means  unattempted 
for  obtaining,  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  the  total  aboktion  of  Slavery  Aroughout 
the  British  Dunioions. 

VII.  Thai  this  Meeting  desire  the  expression  of  their  sincere  regret  for  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  respectfully 
conveyed  to  him,  together  with  their  cordial  acknowledgements  for  the  undeviating 
support  ho  has  uniformly  given  to  the  principles  on  which  this  Society  is  founded. 

THO.  PRINGLE, 

Secretaby. 
()^<«  of  the  Atiti'Slaverij  Society, 
IB.  Aldermonbury,  Ap-ilZi^,  1831. 
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